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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 
which a Hartford policy is not a sure bulwark. 


Calamities of nature and business during 


123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 


IARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘FORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. _ 
| HARTFORD, CONN. 


WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM 





OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


*If youdo not know thename of the Hartford Agent look under Hartford” in your telephone book. If be isn’t listed, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Con» 
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this list NOW! Select the titles ee want—and SEND NO 


MONEY with the coupon below. W 


L THE CARE AND HAN- 
DLING OF DOGS—J 

How to select, mate, 
Care of 


Leonard. 
train, rear 159 breeds. 
puppies. Diets, baths, exercise, 
housebreaking—obedience, with 
children, etc. Complete quick 
index. 35 photos. Formerly $2.50 
4 GEORGE SAND: The 
Search For Love—Marie 
Jenny Howe. Biography of the 
extraordinary Woman who smoked 
cigars, loved may lived too 
soon. ormer price $5.06 
7. A BOOK * OF OPERAS— 
Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Former price $2.50 
8 RAIDERS OF THE DEEP— 
Lowell Thomas. Incredible 
adventures be U-Boat men. 
Restless battles jaier water. 
Formerly $2. 50 
10.0) UNDER HU- 
ATURE — Alfred 
Adler’ ANE. - Psychology, Univ. 
of Vienna, offers key to our ac- 
tions, thoughts and sins. 
Former price $3.50 
13. CLEOPATRA — _ Claude 
Ferval. Story of most allur- 
ing and fascinating woman in all 
history. Her a conquered 
emperors. ormer price $2.50 
17. THE STORY OF RELI- 
GION—Charles Francis Pot- 
ter. Tells true guesy of all faiths. 
ormer price $5.00 
19, THE OUTLINE OF HIS- 
* TORY—H,. G. Wells. This 
masterpiece of all time now com- 
plete in one volume. New and re- 
vised. Includesmaps, charts, illus- 
trations, diagrams, &c. 1,200 
pages. Unabengped. 


rice $5.00 
3 ASTRONOMY Y FOR EVERY- 
* BODY—Prof. S. Newcomb. 


New edition, completely govised. 
Formerly pe.5e 50 
24. AMONG THE NUDIST: 
Frances and Mason Mersill, 
Frank answers to questions Nud- 
ism has raised. Intimate experi- 
ences of young American man and 
woman who tried it. Tells truth 
about motives, mixed compan- 
ions, effects on modesty, health 
and emotions. 22 upchenged pho- 
tos. erly $3.50 
HE NATURE. "OF THE 
. WORLD AND OF M 
Edited by H. H. Newman. Biog- 
raphy of Universe. Stars, earth, 
bacteria, plants, reptiles, mam- 
mals, Man. 562 pages. 136 illus. 
merly $4.00 
A SECOND BOOK OF 
* ERAS—Henry E. Krehbiel. 
The more modern operas—Sam- 
son and Delilah, or bSliacci. rat. 
terfly. pric 
30 HOW TO WRITE TETTERS 
*—Mary O. Crowther. Com- 
plete guide, ~ peracaal, hustaess 
letter writin merly $2.00 
re. MARRIAGE FKND MOR- 
S LS Bertrand Russell. 
traighs thinking FS sex on. 


Formerly $3.00 
34, YAGABONDING © bown 
Franck. Three years amid 
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39. 4 QUETTE Laie Eichler. 
Famous guide to social usage 

bought by eet net Brie gt. 
Former price 00 
36. BIRD NEIGH RS 
—Neltje ia Priewaie 
acquaintance with 150 songsters, 
trillers, fighters. pees quick 
identification. ormerly $5.00 
37. AUTOBIOGRAPHY F 
ENUTO CELLINI— 
Treaahanale by J. A. Symonds. 
Amazing artist, lover, duelist. 
New edition, illustrated, unex- 


THE STORY OF THE 
° Jo ORLD’S LITERATURE 
Formerly $5.00 
TORY OF MAN- 
KIND—Hendrik Willem 


4 THE 
Loon. Famous history of 
world with 188 illustrations in 
author’s unique manner. 
Formerly $5.00 








ch shall we send to you? 


49, KEEPING MENTALLY 
FliT—Joseph Jastrow. Psy- 
chology guide for average reader. 
Former price $3.50 
50. SIX YEARS IN THE 
* MALAY JUNGLE—Car- 
veth Wells. Sheerest excitement, 
humor, in astonishing animal and 
pative life. ormerly $3.00 
AMOUS TRIALS OF 
le HISTORY—Lord Birken- 
head. erly $4.00 
54. UNDERSTANDING THE 
STOCK MARKET—Alli- 
son Cragg. Simple yet thorough 
explanation of stock market oper- 
ation and brokers. Guide for 
both laymen and experienced. 
Formerly $2.50 
THE Nase pa aol OF 
* FEAR—Basil King. Has 
helped 100,000 to conquer fear of 
ee, loss of yo or ab- 


normal merly $2.00 
57. (EET GENERAL GRANT 
Ww E. Woodward. Finest 
biography of Grant, clearest 
picture of Civil War yet written. 
Formerly $5.00 

5 THE BOOK OF _ WOOD- 
* CRAFT—Ernest Thompson 
Seton. Handibook of outdoor 
lore, Formerly $2.00 
THE CONQUEST OF 

* HAPPINESS — Bertrand 
Russell. Strips shams from “sin, 
fear, love, , ies re At ety $3.00 
HE BUS OF 


° CRIME —Doreth hy L. Say- 
ers. 62 thrilling stories of mys- 
tery, crime, horror, by world- 
famous authrs. 1,177 pages; un- 
abridged. Formerly $3. 00 

MY _LIFE—Isadora Dun- 
can. Frank autobiography of 
great, eccentric dancer, “without 
reticence or angicay. 


price $5.00 
THE ROYAL "ROAD TO 

* ROMANCE — Richard Hal- 
liburton. Reckless young roman- 
ticist in gamerees 4 corners of the 
world ormerly $5.00 
67. HENRY THE VIUITH— 
Francis Hackett. Brilliant 
story of lusty revel blubeard and 
his six wives. Former price $3.00 
SEX IN CIVILIZATION— 

* Calverton and  Schmai- 
hausen, Introduction by Have- 
lock Ellis. 30 authorities take 
taboos out of sex. Formerly $5.00 
70 E LAST HOME OF 
* MYSTERY—E. Alexander 
Powell. Amazin adventures 
in mysterious epal. Daring 
disclosures, of social customs, 


shocking ‘“‘religious’’ pretty 
Formerly $4.00 

72, 4 LAUGH A DAY KEEPS 
THE DOCTO AWAY— 


Irvin S. Cobb. Tnextvucnible 
fund of funny stories for longest, 
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* AND CONFESSIONS — 
Frank Harris. Genius who died 
in poverty and shame because of 
nameless vice—hideous then, un- 
derstood and pitied, A 

erly $3.75 
7 PHILOSOPHY “OF LIFE— 

+ Anderson M. Baten. Life’s 

gems in msevatuns } mee Con- 


fucius. $5. ge 
7 POWER AND D seer 
OF THE JESUITS Rene 


Fulop-Miller. Full history of 
powerful society through the In- 
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77. QUEEN ELIZABETH— 
Katharine Anthony. Amaz- 
ing era of Virgin Queen who built 
an empire, died of paartorenk. 
merly $4.00 
81. F TOMBSTONE Walter M. 
Burns. Thrilling history of 
bad men. True picture of the 
“Wild West’’ that is gone. 
Illustrated by Will James. 
ormerly $3.00 
85. GENGHIS KHAN—Harold 
Lamb. Terror of civilization, 
conquered half the a " world. 
merly $3.50 
88. NAPOLEON—Emil Ludwig. 
Thrilling rise and fall of 
lover, warrior, Emperor of all 
Europe. One of the great books 
of modern times. Formerly $3.00 
89, ts) LIVE—Arnold 
Bennett. Eminent author 
charmingly records his 
rules, impressions, phil- 
osophy of successful liv- 
ing. Former price $5.50 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN— 

* Lord Charnwood. Best 
known, most authoritative biog- 
raphy. Formerly $3.00 


DISRAELI AND GLAD- 
STONE—D. C. Somervell. 
The phe story of England’s 
great statesmen. Formerly $3.50 
g CREATIVE CHEMISTRY— 
* Edwin E. Slosson. Wonders 
of modern chemistry made fas- 
cinating to non-technical reader. 
Formerly $3.00 
99 THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
* LOVE AND LIFE—Joseph 
Collins, M. D. Dangers and re- 
sults of sex ignorance. 
Formerly $3.00 
102. PEARL DIVER — Berge 
and Lanier. True_adven- 
ture beneath the sea. Exciting 
fights with tiger sharks, giant 
octopi, etc. Former price $4.00 
1 THE BUSINESS ENCY- 
* CLOPEDIA. Important 
facts, tables, statistics, laws, for 
office and home. Formerly $5.00 
104. COUNT Laeres. THE 
SEA DEVIL—Lowell 
Thomas. Gallant adventurer 
who sank 14 ships without loss 
of a single life. Formerly $2.50 
107 MY STORY—Mary Rob- 
*erts Ri Story of 
life more thrilling than her own 
novels. Formerly $2.50 
108. 8 Sy gt THE HOLY 
IL—Rene Fulop- 
Miller Aad monk who hypno- 
tized Czarina; turned religion to 
seduction. Formerly $5.00 
110. MEMOIRS OF CASA- 
NOVA. Masterly lover of 
many, he broke few hearts. Un- 
expurgated edition. 
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Outline of History’”’ are 
only two of the scores of 
truly great books listedon this 


page—and 
ONE DOLLAR each. Science, 
travel, adventure, biography, na- 
ture—your favorite subject is 
here! And ALL Star Dollar Books 
are full library size, 5% x 8% 
inches, handsomely bound in 
cloth, beautifully printed 
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111. THE _ SON OF MAN: THE 
STORY OF JESUS—Emil 
Ludwig. Powerfully beautiful bi- 

ography. Formerly $3.00 

112. INDIA: LAND OF THE 

BLACK PAGODA—Lowell 

Thomas. Luxury, squalor— sanc- 

tity, sensuality—wisdom, ignor- 

ance. Formerly $4.00 
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129. STANDARD BOOK OF 
BRITISH AND AMERI- 
CAN VERSE—Preface by Chris- 
topher Morley. Popular, com- 
prehensive anthology of classical 
and modern poetry. Indexed 

240 poets, 588 poems, 2 
130. § ia MEN OF SCI- 
CE—Grove Wilson. 

28 shaeckier biographies of im 
mortals like Newton, Pasteur, 
a Formerly $4.09 
131. & AND TIMES OF 
° REMBR ANDT, R. V. R. 
—Hendrik Willem van Loon. 
Masterly panorama of 17th cen- 
tury life. Formerly $5.00 
133. THE STORY OF MONEY 
* —Norman Angell. Clearly 
explains gold standard, paper 


now offered at only 












money, banks, stocks, Federal 
Reserve, inflation, &c. 
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1 THE WHITE KING OF 
*LA GONAVE—Wirkus 
and Dudley. Amazing story of 
sergeant of U. S. Marines who 
was crowned, with Voodoo rite 
emperor of a black republic. 
Former price $3.00 
1 MANY LAUGHS FOR 
* MANY DAYS—Irvin 5S. 
Cobb. 365 prescriptions to drive 
away blues. Inimitably told by 
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142. OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
—W. Somerset Maugham. 
Perhaps the greatest autobio- 
graphical novel of our century. 
A rich reading experience. 
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* EARTH SHAKER—Har- 
d Lamb. Ruler of the East 
-—- Europe was only a ay tee F 
of Asia. Formerly $4.00 CAKES AND ALE—w. 
118. THE HUMAN BODY— l * Somerset Maugham. Bri!- 
Logan Clendening, M. D. | liant, sardonic, hauntingly real 
Stop worrying about yourself! | story of modern manners and 
The truth about weight, diet, | morals for mature readers. 
habits, “‘nerves,”” “heart trou- ormer price $2.50 
ble,’’ debunked of fads. 102 15. SCIENCE OF EATING— 
startling pictures. Formerly $5.00 ’ Alfred W. McCann. Great 
120. IDA BAILEY ALLEN’S | book by internationally recog- 
MODERN COOK BOOK. | "ized food authority now in its 
2,500 tested ~ special men- | 60th thousand! Tells How to 
us, diets; over 1,000 pp Insure Vigor, Strength and Health 
Was $2.50 | in Infancy, Youth and Age. 
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124 STRATEGY IN HAN- 163. THE HUMAN MIND— 
* DLING PEOPLE—Webb Karl A. Menninger, M. D. 
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others, reach ambition. ¥ bi . 
Was $3.00 | Clendening has 
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IN NEW YORK 


2 distinguished name 


The DELMONICO .. . always a 
name signifying excellence . . . 
today a Hotel noted for its 
perfect appointments, splendid 
service and famed restaurant. - 
Ideally situated for business 
and entertainment. 


Rates from $4.00 per day 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th St., New York 
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PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


Located in quiet and charm- 
ing Gramercy Park, conve- 
nient to all destinations, 
this delightful Hotel offers 
unusual environment, at- 
tractive rooms and excellent 
cuisine at moderate prices. 


ROOF TERRACES * SOLARIUMS 


$2ADAY $10A WEEK 
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Arthur H. Etzold, Manager 
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ANNE LINDBERGH: Flying up the Amazon 
last week with her husband, after a trip of 
six months, she was anxious to return 
home to her young son.—(See page 16). 
(International). 

SENATOR REED SPEAKS: “I hope _ the 
President may have the courage and 
strength to resist the pressure for direct 
inflation,” Republican Senator David A. 
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MUSSOLINI SEEKS REFORM: The dictator 
of Italy, who appears here operating a 
harvesting machine, told the League of 
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—(See page 14). (International). 
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(See page 24). (Wide World). 
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department store on the day after repeal, 
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(Wide World). 

AT SENATE INVESTIGATION: Charles 5S. 
MeCain (right), chairman of the board, 
and Winthrop W. Aldrich, president of the 
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Washington.—(See page 20). (Acme). 

BURNING BALLOTS: Citizens of Livingston 
Parish, La., destroying ballots in congres- 
sional election of Mrs. Bolivar E. Kemp, 
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LETTERS 





COMMENDED 


I take this opportunity to commend you on this 
wonderful weekly. I enjoy it very much, in fact so 
much that I have saved every one of them since the 
beginning. ; 

Ray Simmons 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


REBUKED 

_ I will not renew my subscription as I do not par- 
ticularly care for your issue. am not a repealist 
and you people who are so delighted with the liquor 
traffic are going to laugh on the other side of your face 
in a few months. 


(Mrs.) Besste B. Hassarp 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


“CONN.,” NOT “MASS.” 


On page 11 of Dec. 2nd News-WeEex is a picture of 
the christening of the Cuttlefish at Groton, Mass. | 
believe you will find that the ship was launched where 
it was built, Groton, Conn. 

The Dec. 2nd issue was the first one to reach me, 
I think you have a good magazine. 


RICHARD PETER Pippin 
Mount Hermon, Mass. 


_I noticed on page 11 of your issue for Dec. 2nd a 
picture of a fur-coated matron wasting a bottle of 
champagne on a “‘submarine called Cuttlefish.” Far 
be it from me to begrudge the navy one magnum of 
champagne, but I did become upset when you said 
the boat was launched “‘at Groton, Mass.’’ In the 
first place you meant Groton, Conn., and in the sec- 
ond place even the good old navy would hardly try 
to launch a boat in Groton, Mass. Not that Groton, 
Mass., isn’t a lovely little town but there just isn’t 
enough water in the place for launching more than an 
eight oared shell. And anyone knows that doesn’t re- 
quire more than three fingers of water, even the 
nicest kind of water. 

In the future we trust you’ll be geographically con- 
sistent at least. As a matter of fact I don’t suppose 
we should quibble at a difference of 150 miles. 


Cuartes E. REICHE 
Cambridge, Mass. 


_ EDITORIAL NOTE: News-Weex regrets its lapse 
in launching U. S. S. Cuttlefish at Groton-by-the-School 
instead of Groton-by-the-Sea. 


LUTHER AND INDULGENCES 


With the greatest interest several professional men 
of this community are reading News-WEEK. It is just 
what an alert and busy man wants and it touches the 
spot—for the time we have to spare in extraneous 
reading... 

I want to commend you on the article on Luther- 
anism—not because I am biased. You are not “all 
wet”? when you write those facts. John L. Laffey 
(who wrote the letter published on page 2 of the 
Dec. 2nd copy) is also wrong in many of his state- 
ments. The indulgence issue was a fact, and to say 
that the Lutherans of that day established a State 
church is all bunk. How about the Reformed Church 
that followed closely upon the Lutheran Church? But 
it is too bad that you had to touch such a sensitive 
sore. It will always be controversial . . . 

Here’s to success of NeEws-WeEK and whatever you 
have, I will keep on reading it—because it is just 


what I want. 
Rev. L. F. Duerr, Pastor 
St. Luke’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Sunbury, Pa. 


It is apparent from your letters on Luther that you 
are endeavoring to be fair. 

However, I fear you have somewhat infelicitously 
relied on the Britannica as an impartial source of 
reference regarding Catholic doctrine and history. The 
Britannica itself may intend to be impartial but many 
of its contributors have woefully misrepresented things 
Catholic, and these misstatements have been included 
in the editions even after the attention of the makers 
of mi work have been called to manifest distortions of 
truth. 

The Encyclopedia Americana is much more relia- 
ble and the Catholic Encyclopedia is now everywhere 
available. 

Let me repeat: your News-WeEex is fine, but the 
insertion of dates would be so helpful. 


B. Becker, Pastor 
St. Anthony Church 
Charleston, W. Va. 


P. S. Would one be considered honest if one should 
elect to disregard one’s better knowledge and place 
one’s self on the false ground of the common people 
as, the Britannica asserts, Luther did? We must not 
forget that Luther was a Catholic priest, a Doctor 0! 
Divinity, and a university professor at the time of his 
defection from the Catholic Church. Surely, he must 
have been familiar with the church’s doctrine on in- 
dulgences. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: From the many letters re- 
ceived, News-WeEK has chosen as representative the 
two foregoing communications and regrets that space 
does not permit further continuance of the contro- 
versy over its Nov. 11 article upon Luther. 
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DISSENSION: Peek Creates an Issue for Right and Left Wings 
Of the Administration Which the President Adroitly Shelves 


Little flames of dissension, which 
have been licking the edge of things in 
the Roosevelt administration for some 
time, burst into a good-sized blaze 
last week. 

The resourceful President promptly 
threw a blanket on it. Whether or not 
the blaze was wholly extinguished, time 
has still to show. 

Dissension has arisen between Left 
and Right wings of the New Deal. 
As the Roosevelt “revolution” pro- 
gressed, many observers felt that the 
conservative Right-wingers were be- 
ing forced steadily, if stubbornly, to re- 
treat. A revolt was looked for—and, in 
fact, occurred—when Professor 
Sprague resigned two weeks ago. At 
the same time the radical Left-wingers 
were dissatisfied with their victories, 
considerable though they already were. 

Led by Rexford Guy Tugwell, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, this 
Left group was impatient to redis- 
tribute wealth and establish that “more 
permanently safe order of society” 
mentioned by Mr. Roosevelt 
in a Presidential campaign 
speech. But of late they have 
been distressed by the ap- 
pearance of certain obstacles 
in their path. One of these 
obstacles was the red-faced, 
plain- speaking Westerner, 
George N. Peek, at the head 
of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 

Mr. Peek is a farm leader 
of-long experience and con- 
siderable prominence. He is 
the arch-exponent of the 
equalization fee, which is a 
kind of reverse tariff—a sub- 
sidy given to those farmers 
who sell their surpluses 
abroad. Mr. Peek advanced 
the equalization idea to both 
Coolidge and Hoover, but 
without success. When the 
present administration came 
in, Mr. Peek, who had sup- 
ported Mr. Roosevelt, turned 
up once more with his theory. 

The more progressive au- 
thors of the New Deal, how- 
ever, had other plans for the 
farmer’s welfare. Instead of 
paying the farmer to sell his 
surpluses to foreign coun- 
tries, they proposed to pay 
the farmer to eliminate that 
surplus by reducing acreage 





or simply destroying crops already 
planted. They maintained that on ac- 
count of our high tariff walls, which 
prevented American purchases of for- 
eign goods, few foreign countries could 
continue indefinitely to buy farm sur- 
pluses. The foreigner would either 
have to borrow the money or send 
gold, which was not feasible. The Left 
therefore advocated “crop control.” 

Mr. Peek, whose position gave him 
authority on the question, was not an 
advocate of crop control. He was 
known to have said: “American ag- 
riculture will certainly stagnate if it is 
deprived of its outlets abroad.” So 
when last Spring he became head of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, the Brain Trust recognized 
him as a serious obstacle. Since that 
time the conflict between the two 
groups has grown steadily more acute, 
with Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
playing the role of mediator and try- 
ing to head off an explosion. 

Since Prof. Raymond Moley left his 
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Secretary Wallace, Who Found Himself in 
The Middle in the Peek-Tugwell Controversy 


official post in the State Department 
(he still plays a concealed hand in 
Roosevelt policy-forming), Dr. Tugwell 
has become the Brain Trust leader in 
the field. His cohorts consist of thirty 
or forty young lawyers, most of them 
proteges of Prof. Felix Frankfurter of 
the Harvard Law School, who are scat- 
tered at strategic points through the 
various departments. One is Jerome 
Frank, counsel of Mr. Peek’s own AAA, 
and so undesirable did Mr. Frank ap- 
pear to Mr. Peek, that the latter dug 
down into his pocket to hire his own 
counsel, Fred Lee, and ignored the of- 
ficial counsel. 

Some time ago one of Mr. Frank’s 
assistants told Detroit milk dealers 
that it was the government’s intention 
eventually to take over the milk, gro- 
cery, and meat businesses. This was 
the last thing Mr. “Equalization Fee” 
Peek wanted to see occur, and, on 
hearing that a member of his own or- 
ganization had made the statement, he 
blew up. 

Other causes contributed 
to the outburst. There had 
been disagreements within 
the department on the prepa- 
ration of codes and market- 
ing agreements for food in- 
dustries. Whereas the Left 
wing, which in this case in- 
cluded Mr. Tugwell and Sec- 
retary Wallace, wanted 
through the codes to intro- 
duce government control and 
limit the profits of producers 
in the interest of the food- 
consuming public, Mr. Peek 
simply wanted to draw codes 
to help the farmer get a bet- 
ter price for his products. 

The Left wing also ad- 
vocated strong Federal su- 
pervision over advertising, by 
means of a food and drug bill 
prohibiting untruthful or mis- 
leading statements by sellers. 
Hearings on such a bill be- 
gan last week before a Sen- 
ate committee. 

These various disagree- 
ments in the end resulted in 
a deadlock between Secretary 
Wallace’s Department of Ag- 
riculture and its subordinate, 
Mr. Peek’s AAA. In some 
acme caSeS business was held up. 

While NRA completed more 
than 150 codes, AAA has 
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completed only four, of the 23 assigned 
to it, three of which were liquor codes 
rushed through to meet repeal. 

The disputants soon began maneuver- 
ing for the ear of the press. Caution 
was the watchword. Every move was 
screened by the statements of “spokes- 
men” or. vague “authoritative sources” 
or merely “friends” of the contestants. 
It was difficult to discover exactly who 
was dissatisfied with what. Last week, 
however, Ernest K. Lindley, biographer 
of the President and author of the re- 
cently published “Roosevelt Revolu- 
tion,” finally “broke” the story for the 
front page of The New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Mr. Lindley, an intimate of the Left 
wing, reported that the Progressives 
had been seized with “restlessness and 
despair” over the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the AAA, Treasury, and NRA. 

As the fight broke out, the President 
returned to Washington from his vaca- 
tion in Warm Springs, Ga. He was 
just in time for the big show. At noon 
Wednesday, Dec. 6, there was a press 
conference at the Department of Agri- 
culture. As reporters hustled into the 
Secretary’s office, they spotted Dr. 
Tugwell, looking mysteriously discreet, 
waiting for an elevator to take him 
from the scene. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace was at his desk, with Mr. 
Peek at his elbow. 

In the general conversation, Bob 
Allen, red-headed, stubby co-author of 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round” and 
representative of The Philadelphia 
Record, reproached Mr. Peek for his 
reluctance to “crack down” on chisel- 
ing packers and grain exchanges. Sec- 
retary Wallace then began to criticize 
the marketing agreements so dear to 
Mr. Peek’s heart. 

“In meeting the problems of the 
farmer and the consumer of foodstuffs,” 
he said, “we are faced with fundamen- 
tals—the fundamental law of supply 
and demand. And by imposing these 
agreements on the production of food- 
stuffs which force prices out of line 
with supply and demand, we are exert- 
ing the same kind of pressure that the 
Prohibition Law did, and we are creat- 
ing the same bootlegging conditions.” 

Mr. Peek took this criticism of his 
policies without changing the expres- 
sion of good nature on his ruddy face. 
But as the day progressed, things hap- 
pened. ¢ 

Secretary Wallace and Dr. Tugwell 
paid a visit to the White House. Mr. 
Peek went. there for lunch. Secretary 
Wallace went again to the White 
House in the afternoon. And the re- 
porters wore out shoe leather rushing 
from one “don’t-quote-me” spokesman 
to another. 

There was one story current to the 
effect that Mr. Peek and his codes 
would be transferred to the NRA, un- 
der his friend and fellow Right-winger, 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. The General, 
as it happened, was also in a bad hu- 
mor on account of a statement in a 
Tugwell-signed newspaper article ad- 
vocating stronger supervision of the 
codes. The professor had said: “It 
might be better if the government orig- 


inated the proposal for each industry.” 

But Mr. Peek did not appear greatly 
interested in switching to NRA. He 
had already told Secretary Wallace 
that he would quit the AAA unless 
Left-wing counsel Frank were removed. 
Mr. Frank had indicated willingness to 
resign in the interests of harmony. 

The Brain Trust’s problem was to 
get Mr. Peek out of the AAA, while 
keeping him in the ranks of Roosevelt- 
ians. Therefore, it was well to have 
Counsel Frank remain in office. A sec- 
ond suggestion was made. Mr. Peek 
would become Minister to Czechoslo- 
vakia and a roaming representative-at- 
large in Europe for the farm exporter. 
Mr. Peek declined the honor. 

Then the President stepped in, and 
with his adroit hand unsnarled the tan- 
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ADDED SINCE MAR. 4, 1933: 

AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. 

CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps. 

CccCcC—Commodity Credit Corporation, 

CSB—Central Statistical Board. 

CWA—Civil Works Administration. 

ECNR—Executive Council for National Re- 
covery. 

ECPC—Executive Commercial 
mittee. 


FACA—Federal Alc@fol Control Administra- 
tion. 


FCA—Farm Credit Administration. 


FCOT—Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion. 
FDIC—Federal 
tion. 
FERA—Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. 
FESB—Federal 
Board. 
FSHC—Federal Subsistence Homestead Corpo- 

ration. 
FSRC— Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. 
HOLC—Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
NEC—National Emergency Council. 
NRA—National Recovery Administration. 
PWA—Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works. 


PEHC—Public Works 
Corporation. 


TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. 


EXISTING PRIOR TO MAR. 4, 1933: 
FPC—Federal Power Commission, 
FHLB—Federal Home Loan Board, 
FLB—Federal Land Bank. 

FRB—Federal Reserve Board. 
FTC—Federal Trade Commission, 
ICC—Interstate Commerce Commission. 
RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Policy Com- 


Deposit Insurance Corpora- 


Employment Stabilization 


Emergency Housing 








gle—at least temporarily. He trans- 
ferred nearly all of the AAA codes to 
the NRA, and he invented a brand-new 
job for Mr. Peek. By this plan the 
Brain Trust would avoid the undesir- 
able break, and Mr. Peek’s darling 
codes would be transferred out of the 
clutches of a possible Left-wing suc- 
cessor in AAA, 

Mr. Peek’s new job is “special as- 
sistant” to the President on American 
trade policy. He heads a committee to 
make a two-week’s study and recom- 
mend permanent machinery for the 
expansion of American foreign trade. 
A White House statement declared 
that this machinery would include “re- 
ciprocal tariffs, barter, and other inter- 
national arrangements.” 
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It was at least a fortnight’s “breath- 
er” for the embattled Westerner. 
Whether he will remain permanently 
in the administration remains to be 
seen. Last Tuesday, speaking to the 
Farm Bureau Federation from the same 
platform with Secretary Wallace, he 
was critical of further government con- 
trol over agriculture. “There’s more 
hay down than they will be able to get 
in when it rains,” he gibed at his 
former colleagues. 

Meanwhile, there were other fights. 


SECURITIES: The Truth-in-Secur- 
ities Law came under fire. Since its 
passage on July 26, offerings of new 
securities have been negligible. Invest- 
ment bankers claim that the act makes 
personal liability for losses of investors, 
so widespread and severe that they 
dare not bring out securities. They 
add that the capital market is stag- 
nated, borrowing for new business is 
at a standstill, and recovery impeded. 

The Left wing replies tartly that the 
bankers are “sabotaging” the law— 
hanging back, not because it impedes 
legitimate borrowing, but because they 
hope to force a change by these tactics. 

Recently the President angered the 
Left wing by asking Senator Fletcher, 
chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, to consider 
amendments to the law. But in his 
first press conference after returning 
from Warm Springs, he revealed that 
the kind of amendments he had in mind 
would clarify but not weaken the act. 


TREASURY: In the Treasury, act- 
ing Secretary Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
stands unhappily in No-Man’s Land, 
with bullets zipping at him from both 
sides. Mr. Roosevelt put him in his 
present post todirect the manipulations 
of the experimental dollar, which is 
anathema to conservatives. He there- 
fore has few friends in the Right wing. 

Another Left-wing howl arose when 
Mr. Morgenthau called Earle Bailie 
down from Wall Street to assist him. 
Mr. Bailie ran the Tri-Continental 
Corp., one of the largest investment 
trusts in the country. At the Invest- 
ment Bankers Convention recently he 
said that “it is not apparent how future 
railroad financing can be done” under 
the Securities Act. 


BUDGET: That there would be 
more Left vs. Right controversy seemed 
certain when the President began con- 
ferring this week with Budget Director 
Lewis W. Douglas on the amount of 
money the government would spend in 
the next fiscal year. Mr. Douglas, stub- 
bornest member of the Right, is deter- 
mined to combat the Left’s demands 
for more funds to supplement the al- 
ready huge sums spent on relief and 
public works. 

As for the President himself, he gave 
spiritual comfort to the Left (without 
tying his hands) in an address to the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. “We are wholly 
ready,” he said, ‘‘to challenge the pagan 
ethics that are represented in many 
phases of our boasted civilization .. . 
We are at one in calling for collective 
effort on broad lines of social planning.” 
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George N. Peek, of the Agricultural Right Wing, Rexford G. Tugwell, of Agricultural Left Wing, 
Whom the President put in Charge of Exports Brain Trust Survivor, Who Remains Under Wallace 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 
Around This Peaceful, Almost Pastoral Scene Was Waged the Peek-Tugwell War. It Is the Class-Roofed 
Courtyard of the Department of Agriculture. Secretary Wallace, When Perplexed, can Gaze Down Upon It 
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REPEAL: Editor’s Hoax Speeds Ratification, 


The historic repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment occurred last week, attend- 
ed by the hollow sounds of low comedy. 

Utah blew the loudest notes. On 
Dec. 5, its repeal convention was sched- 
uled to take place. The same day Ohio 
and Pennsylvania were to hold conven- 
tions of their own. One of these three 
States was bound to be the thirty-sixth 
to ratify the Twenty-first (repeal) 
Amendment, which would knock prohi- 
bition out of the Constitution. Utah’s 
citizens wanted that distinction for 
their own Commonwealth. 

The State is still dry by its own laws, 
so that the thirst of those awaiting a 
legal drink in other parts of the coun- 
try was regarded as small potatoes. 
Microphones were hooked up in the 
House of Representatives Hall at Salt 
Lake City, so that radio listeners 
throughout the country could sit in 
on Utah’s moment of glory. Officials 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
were consulted about the best hour for 
broadcasting. They answered “7:15.” 
So. the convention elected officers at 
noon and recessed, while delegates re- 
hearsed the oratory with which they 
were to electrify the nation. 

But the Mormon State’s nose for 
news was interfering with other States’ 
thirst for booze. More important, Don 
Howard, news editor of The Salt Lake 
Telegram, had visions of his paper go- 


Leaving Prohibition Chief With Nothing to Enforce 





plenning to move the clock ahead and 
beat Utah to thirty-sixth place in the 
ratification of the repeal amendment,” 
said Mr. Howard’s “dispatch.” 

The convention president, Ray L. Ol- 
son, sent out a hurry call for delegates. 
Speeches were cut. Columbia officials 
agreed to clear the way for a national 
hook-up that afternoon. At 3:15 Presi- 
dent Olson stepped to the microphone 
and proclaimed in clear mountain 
tones: “Ladies and Gentlemen, all the 
listeners of America”... 

There were only 17 minutes of ora- 
tory. Governor Blood called attention 
to the “serious problems” brought by 
repeal. Delegate Ivins of the Latter 
Day Saints (Mormon Church) talked 
about old times in Utah. Delegate 
Brown, suspecting that the White 
House radio was tuned in, expressed 
“appreciation” and “congratulations” 
to President Roosevelt. And Delegate 
Thurman, the last man to vote, filled 
the air with phrases about “this his- 
toric occasion,” “unique privilege,” “sig- 
nal honor,” and the old oratorical fa- 
vorite, “at this particular time.” 

At 3:33 national prohibition was as 
non-existent legally as last night’s 
bail dream. But ceremonies went on. 

In Washington, where it was 5:33 
Eastern Standard Time, Acting Secre- 
tary of State William Phillips was 
scheduled to sign a proclamation inform- 





Utah Repeal Convention: A Fake Telegram Hastened Its Action 


ing to press without the repeal story. 
So he perpetrated an All-American 
joke. Mr. Howard wrote a telegraph 
dispatch to himself, called up conven- 
tion delegates, and told them he had 
important news. 

“Determined to live up to their ‘As 
Maine goes, so goes the nation’ slogan, 
delegates here this afternoon were 





ing an already informed populace that 
the Eighteenth Amendment was dead. 
In his office at the State Department, 
he had spent an hour rehearsing for 
the benefit of newsreel and radio men. 
At 5:35 a telegram came from Utah’s 
Secretary of State announcing the con- 
vention’s vote. Mr. Phillips took a 
drink of water, cleared his throat and 































ACME 
William Phillips, Who Read Repeal 
Document and Forgot to Sign It 


began to read the proclamation into 
the microphone. 

Having finished reading, he took off 
his glasses, put them into his pocket 
and stalked toward the door. 

“You forgot to sign it,” whispered 
“Mac” McDermott, State Department 
publicity man. 

“Oh, so I did,” muttered Mr. Phillips, 
a little flustered. Returning to the 
desk, he stuck his glasses once more 
on his nose, picked up his pen, and 
scratched his name on the document. 
The pen did not go to the Congres- 
sional Library, along with others used 
on important documents because Mr. 
Phillips took it home. 

The next day Maine’s delegates as- 
sembled and solemnly ratified an al- 
ready ratified amendment. 

Meanwhile, throughout the country, 
the long-awaited repeal celebration, 
which crystal-gazers had _ declared 
would rival that of Armistice Day, 
1918, never seemed to get going. In 
the States which had legalized liquor- 
selling there were shortages of supplies, 
which caused drinkers to waver doubt- 
fully between speakeasies and legal dis- 
pensaries and then go home to bed. 


®The City Council of Augusta, Ga., 
voted to license liquor dealers, despite 
the Georgia law which forbids posses- 
sion, sale, or ownership of liquor con- 
taining more than 0.5% alcohol. Other 
Georgia cities had already defied the 
law by licensing sellers of 3.2 beer. 
There are no State police in Georgia. 
Sheriff M. Gary Whittle of Richmond 
County, in which Augusta lies, said the 
City Council’s act was “deplorable,” but 
judiciously added that he wouldn’t ar- 
rest anybody unless somebody swore 
out a warrant. But Judge A. L. Frank- 
lin stepped in with an injunction re- 
straining the Augusta collector from 
issuing licenses. 


®In other places, however, the law 
was taken more seriously. There was 
a night gun fight on the Rio Grande’s 
edge at El Paso, Texas, between 4 
Federal border patrol and a band of 
Mexican rum smugglers who were wad- 
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ing toward shore with boxes of liquor 
in their arms. One patrolman and two 
smugglers were killed. Another smug- 
gler was wounded. Texas is still dry. 


* Edwin E. Blake, national secretary 
of the Prohibition party, went to Okla- 
homa City to address a dry mass meet- 
ing. There were six men and five 
women in the mass he addressed. 


@New York policemen tried manfully 
to enforce the law and bring the un- 
licensed liquor sellers into line. Their 
first victim was convicted of selling 
half a pint of “whisky” for 15 cents. 
Meanwhile, the Child’s Restaurant 
chain, defenders of the vegetable and 
the calorie entered the ranks of liquor 
licensees. 


* Mrs. Charles H. Sabin and her valiant 
sisters of the Women’s Organization for 
National Prohibition Reform, which is 
credited with doing more than any 
other group in the cause of repeal, met 
in Washington for a Victory Dinner. 
It was dry. No toasts were drunk to 
celebrate the official disbanding of the 
Ww. O. N. P. R. 


¢A Philadelphia hearing on the appli- 
cation of a brewery for a Federal li- 
cense to manufacture 3.2 beer developed 
the fact that one need not have a li- 
cense to make beer of a higher voltage. 


*On Dec. 5 Martin O. Hanson was 
“head of the Bureau of Prohibition of 
the Division of Investigation of the De- 
partment of Justice” in New York. On 
Dec. 6 there was nothing left to en- 
force. But Mr. Hanson had not yet 
been notified by Washington that he 
was no longer H. of the B. of P. of the 
D. of I. of the D. of J. 


*As the Utah vote was awaited, a 
telephone buzzed in the city room of 
The New York Sun. A reporter picked 
it up. 

“Rap in the eye,” he thought he heard 
a voice say. 

“What?” inquired the reporter. 

“Wrapper on?” said the voice. 

The journalist grew puzzled. “I can’t 
hear you,” he complained. The voice 
became painfully enunciatory. 

“Have—they—ratified? Is—repeal— 
yet?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Then,” announced the voice, “I— 
have—won—the—race.” 


TAXATION: Plans for New Levies 
Provoke Violent Opposition 


The country last week gulped, shud- 
dered, and took a bitter pill. Reports 
by two government committees made 
it plain that nearly $800,000,000 of new 
taxation may be imposed. 

The House and Senate groups began 
joint hearings on the reports in Wash- 
ington Monday. Protests came thick 
and fast, particularly on the findings 
of the President’s Interdepartmental 
Committee on Alcoholic Control. This 
body proposed to raise some $500,000,- 
000 a year by liquor taxes, notably one 
of $2.60 a gallon on distilled spirits to 





ACME 
Chairman Doughton of House Com- 
mittee Wrestling With Taxation 


supplant the present rate of $1.10. 

So violent did opposition become to 
this committee’s suggested schedules, 
which, incidentally, “leaked out” before 
they were supposed to be released, that 
administration officials hastily dis- 
owned the plans even before they were 
formally discussed. Thus the whole 
question of liquor taxation was thrown 
open for hot debate. 

Whatever liquor taxes are finally ap- 
proved must at least compensate the 
Treasury for the $227,000,000 which it 
lost when the Twenty-first Amend- 
ment-Repeal-automatically repealed the 
four special taxes levied to pay inter- 
est on the $3,300,000,000 public works 
program. The hope is that liquor taxes 
will bring in much more than the lost 
$227,000,000, because the recovery plans 
are very expensive. The dilemma is 
how to levy taxes that will accomplish 
this result, yet will not be so high that 
thirsty Americans will continue their 
thirteen-year friendship with the boot- 
leggers. 

The second report came as a solar- 
plexus blow to the wealthy. It con- 
tained the findings of a special subcom- 
mittee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, appointed last June.to rec- 
ommend changes in the income tax 
laws. 

For months the members burrowed 
through musty tomes, covered reams 
of paper with figures, and scrutinized 
the testimony brought out at the Sen- 
ate banking inquiry. Then they emerged 
with proposals for no less than 40 in- 
come tax revisions, which they esti- 
mated would cost taxpayers at least 
$270,000,000 a year. 

Surtaxes were raised all along the 
line, beginning at 4% on yearly incomes 
of $4,000 and ending at 59% on $1,000,- 
000 incomes. New ways of levying 
taxes. on corporation incomes were de- 
vised to catch payments to corporation 
stockholders. 

Particularly significant were reforms 
in the laws covering taxation of per- 
sonal holding companies, partnership 
losses, capital gains and losses (long a 
controversial subject), and inter-fam- 
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ily sales—the term “family” being de- 
fined to include “brothers, sisters, 
spouse, ancestors, and lineal descend- 
ents.” 

The committee flirted with the ques- 
tion of taxing the $40,000,000,000 of 
tax-free Federal, State and municipal 
bonds, but finally shied off for constitu- 
tional reasons. Senators Borah and 
Ashurst, however, announced that they 
proposed to sponsor legislation correct- 
ing this oversight. 


NAZIS: Hitlerism Cheered and 
Hooted at American Meetings 


In New York, Boston, Chicago, and 
Washington last week, Nazism briefly 
trod the stage. 


®In New York it was applauded at a 
German Day celebration in Madison 
Square Garden. Last October Mayor 
O’Brien banned the meeting because of 
the anti-Semitic tendencies of its spon- 
sors, but ultimately permission was 
given. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper was 
persuaded to make an address, in which 
he offered the audience “the good-will 
and best wishes of the President of the 
United States.” Cheers followed. The 
auditorium fairly bristled with the 
swastika, emblem of Hitlerism, and 
when German Ambassador Hans Lu- 
ther mounted the platform thousands 
of hands were flung up in the Nazi sa- 
lute. He returned it. There were 
shouts of “Heil Hitler!” 

When the Ambassador began to 
speak a woman sprang up and de- 
nounced him. Half a dozen other wom- 
en, scattered through the audience, fol- 
lowed her example, and things looked 
exciting. In the end the chief heckler 
was ejected without violence. 


®In Boston, at Ford’s Hall, Dr. Fried- 
rich Schoenemann, professor at the 
University of Berlin, told his listeners 
“Why I Believe in the Hitler Govern- 
ment.” Meanwhile, a Communist-led 
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Ambassador Luther Gives the Nazi 
Salute at New York Celebration 
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mob paraded outside, shouting anti- 
Nazi slogans and getting six of its 
members arrested. 


® In Chicago the Nazi meeting was an- 
ti-Nazi. More than 15,000 people in 
the Stadium heard ten speakers de- 
nounce Hitler’s philosophy as a menace 
to civilization, liberty, religion, labor, 
peace, culture, Germany, and Judaism. 
Then they voted to boycott German 
goods and went home. 


®*In Washington Emile Gauvreau, 
managing editor of The New York 
Daily Mirror, a tabloid newspaper, ap- 
peared before the House Immigration 
Committee which has been investigat- 
ing Nazi propaganda without discover- 
ing any very startling manifestations 
thereof. Mr. Gauvreau, whose paper 
has been doing its own investigating, 
said that Nazis were forcing German- 
Americans to join a movement to over- 
throw the government, threatening that 
German authorities would imprison rel- 
atives of those who refused to join the 
plot. 


RECOVERY: Vast Sums Paid Out 
For Farm Crop Reductions 


Followers of the recovery drive spent 
a busy week just keeping up with 
events. There was the clash between 
Left Wingers and Right (see page 3). 
There was the question of new taxation 
to pay the cost of recovery machinery 
(see page 7). There were significant 
developments in banking (see page 20). 
And there were these other activities: 


® President Roosevelt appointed a Na- 
tional Emergency Council (NEC) to 
coordinate the work of the hosts of 
other recovery bureaus, administrations, 
and agencies. (See Glossary page 4). 
Frank C. Walker, treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee and 
head of the Executive Council for Na- 
tional Recovery, will serve as tem- 
porary executive director at $10,000 a 
year. 

NEC will have branches in every 
State and county, and will set up a 
central information bureau, with offices 
throughout the nation, “for the pur- 
pose of conveying to the general pub- 
lic all factual information with refer- 
ence to the various government agen- 
cies.” Reporters, with the recent “gag 
rule” of the Treasury fresh in mind, 
were assured that there was no thought 
of censorship or propagandizing. 


* Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, chief of NRA, 
defended the administration before 
New York manufacturers: Wall Street 
critics had already “skinned the coun- 
try alive;” Republicans “will be left 
wandering in the Sinai Wilderness for 
40 years;” as for newspaper critics, 
“special reference to the inviolability 
of the freedom of the press ... has 
about as much meaning as ‘eeny-meeny- 
miney-moe’;” radio censorship “is a 
bugaboo out of whole cloth.” 

Then the General turned to NRA. 
“This job of mine is no quilting party,” 
he snapped. “I have seen men get so 
sore at each other they could commit 


mayhem!” Under the pre-NRA sys- 
tem, the trade association “was a barely 
tolerated organization with about as 
much legal sanction and sustained ef- 
fectiveness as an old ladies’ knitting 
society,” but now “it can be a fully im- 
plemented arm of government.” 

He urged his audience to shun “news- 
paper sniping, political propaganda, or 
self-serving misrepresentation”... “Get 
aboard this ship!” he called, and ended 
with a quotation from Tennyson’s 
“Maud.” 


® Andrew W. Mellon, once hailed as 
“the greatest Secretary of the Treas- 
ury since Alexander Hamilton,” expects 
the United States “to enjoy within the 
next fifteen years a greater era Of 
prosperity than the country has ever 
known.” So reported Senator David A. 
Reed of Pennsylvania in Chambersburg 
last week. 


® While the government quietly sup- 
ported the pork market by buying 6,000 
to 8,000 hogs daily, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace put the $350,000,000 
cornhog production-cutting and bonus- 
paying program into effect. He also 
announced a $15,000,000 bonus plan for 
reducing 1934 acreage of burley to- 
bacco. The AAA has already paid 
wheat, cotton, and tobacco farmers 
$115,032,938 in the last seven months. 


® Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the 
Horse Association of America, offered 
a new solution to the surplus-crop prob- 
lem. He advocates raising more horses 
to eat the excess crops. 


ROOSEVELTS: President Turns 
Radio Soloist on Big Hookup 


Radio listeners over the nation last 
week heard what amounted to a Presi- 
dential vocal solo. After Mr. Roose- 
velt concluded his address before a 
meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches in Washington, the assem- 
blage rose to sing “God of Our Fa- 
thers.” Because a radio engineer neg- 
lected to tune down the speaker’s micro- 
phone, the President’s uncertain bari- 
tone voice, slightly hesitant on the 
higher notes, boomed through a million 
loudspeakers. He remembered all the 
words. 


®The President’s official acts during 
the last week included: 

Signing seven NRA codes. 

Acceptance of the resignation of 
Francis P. White as Minister to Czecho- 
slovakia. Mr. White said he resigned, 
after eighteen years in the foreign 
service, because his pay was insufficient 
to meet expenses. 

Creation of National Emergency 
Council with hundreds of local branches. 

Transference of authority over sev- 
eral important codes from the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration to the 
National Recovery Administration (see 
page 4). 

Consultations with Director of the 
Budget Douglas and departmental 
heads on next year’s budget. 


® Washington social leaders are accus- 
tomed to having the etiquette at re- 
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ceptions as fixed as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. Eyes blinked rap- 
idly last week at the latest innovations 
of the tradition-breaking Roosevelts— 
and innovations which inspired a New 
York tabloid headline: “First Lady 
Again Kayos Precedent.” 

Three minor changes were made in 
the procedure at the White House Dip- 
lomatic Reception. Change No. 1: The 
procession of a thousand guests moved 
clockwise rather than counter-clock- 
wise. Change No. 2: Refreshments 
were served, instead of ice water, as in 
the past. Change No. 3: The Blue 
Room was not roped off for privileged 
guests. 


®Secretary of Labor Perkins’ tele- 
phone rang. Her assistant answered. 
“This is Frank,” said a voice. “May 
I talk to Miss Perkins?” 
“Tt’s Frank,” the assistant announced. 


“Frank? I don’t know any Frank,” 
Miss Perkins replied. “Ask him whom 
he’s with.” 


The assistant relayed the message. 

The voice on the phone laughed. 
“With the United States, this is the 
President.” 


® President Roosevelt, high govern- 
ment officials, and diplomats were 
guests last Saturday at the annual 
Winter dinner of the Gridiron Club, or- 
ganization of Washington correspond- 
ents. They were entertained by a se- 
ries of satirical skits. Prof. George F. 
Warren, author of the Roosevelt gold 
policy, was portrayed as a modern King 
Midas, who turned all he touched into 
paper instead of gold. Louis M. Howe, 
No. 1 Presidential confidant, was rep- 
resented as telling a radio audience: 
“The balancing of the budget by the 
administration will take rank in his- 
tory with the discovery of the North 
Pole by Dr. Cook.” 

Because no women were invited to 
the dinner, Mrs. Roosevelt staged a 
White House party for “Gridiron wid- 
ows:” Secretary of Labor Perkins and 
other high women officials, women re- 
porters, and wives of those attending 
the correspondents’ dinner were guests. 

The “widows” also witnessed political 
satire—of a feminine brand. Their 
skits featured “Mrs. Democratic” and 
“Baby NIRA.” “Son Franklin” was 
represented as asking Santa Claus for 
“a new Congress just like the one he 
had last year,” and the Brain Trust was 
pictured as “a lot of college boys work- 
ing their way through the administra- 
tion.” 


AFTERMATH: Rolph’s Lynching 
Stand Causes National Storm 


Criticism of Gov. James Rolph Jr. 
of California for commending the San 
Jose lynchings continued to rumble 
through the country. 

During the week he was reLuked 
by President Roosevelt, who by radio 
told the nation: “We do not excuse 
those in high places who condone 
lynch law.” He was condemned by 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America (see page 26), and 
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expelled from the National War Vet- 
erans Association. A request for his 
impeachment was made by the Los 
Angeles Lawyers Club, but later with- 
drawn. 


®In the East, Gov. Albert C. Ritchie 
was both commended and condemned 
by members of the Federal Council of 
Churches for sending troops to arrest 
lynchers of George Armwood. His 
impeachment was asked by Baltimore 
Negroes because he took the troops 
away. The nervous Eastern Shore 
again worked itself into a passion 
when a white girl, later said to be a 
suicide, was found dead near some 
Negroes’ cottages outside Princess 
Anne. 


®In Missouri, Lloyd Warner’s lynch- 
ing resulted in several arrests, and 
St. Joseph prepared itself for a grand 
jury inquiry. 

®In Texas, the body of a Negro, 
killed by a posse as the murderer of 
a white woman, was seized by a mob 
near Beaumont, hacked and burned. 


®Even in Massachusetts, lynch-free 
for 50 years, citizens got jumpy 
nerves when a Negro was arrested in 
Springfield for attacking a white 
woman. Worried officials appointed 
State Troopers to guard the prisoner. 


®In Oklahoma, Gov. W. H. (Alfalfa 
Bill) Murray, who makes the National 
Guard protect everything from oil 
fields to football tickets, called out the 
militia for the twenty-first time in 
three years, by ordering it to prevent 
the lynching of a young white ranch- 
hand suspected of three murders. 


HUEY LONG: Dissension Grows 
In the Senator’s Own Ranks 


In Louisiana, Senator Huey P. 
Long, after having won an apparent 
victory in the current election row, 
was suddenly thrown into reverse by 
his own candidate, Mrs. Bolivar E. 
Kemp. Mrs. Kemp, a. soft-spoken, 
home-loving woman past middle age, 
suddenly discovered that she didn’t 
want to be the Kingfish’s henchwoman. 

“I find myself, through no fault of 
my own, enmeshed in a factional cam- 
paign,” she said. 

The Louisiana “rebellion” centers 
around the selection of a Congressman 
for the Sixth District. This seat was 
recently left vacant by the death of 
Mrs. Kemp’s husband, a Kingfish man, 
and the Louisiana Senator wanted to 
fill it with another loyal follower. Who 
better than his former henchman’s 
wife? 

But there had been a rising revolt 
in the State against Long methods, and 
the Senator did not dare risk a primary 
for fear one of his enemies might get 
the nomination. Gov. O. K. Allen. 
“Huey’s man,” was therefore induced 
to call a sudden special election for 
Dec. 5, and Mrs. Kemp was announced 
as the only candidate to run. 

An explosion resulted. Citizens in- 
sisted the election be on Dec. 27 so that 
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other candidates might be entered, and 
local injunctions were obtained to stop 
the Dec. 5 polling. Effigies of “Long 
Island Huey” were burned. Ballots on 
which only Mrs. Kemp’s name appeared 
were destroyed (see cover). In Liv- 
ingston Parish there was gun play, 
citizens firing on a truck delivering the 
ballots to a polling place, and elsewhere 
armed men prevented voters from go- 
ing to the polls. 

In spite of injunctions and demon- 
strations, Mrs. Kemp was elected—only 
5,000 people voting in a district nor- 
mally polling 45,000. 

Then the candidate upset the apple- 
cart. “In opposition to the judgment 
and wishes of my political advisers, and 
in a spirit of compromise to the end 
that we may have peace,” Mrs. Kemp 
declared she would resign if another 
election on Dec. 27 was not held. 

In Washington, Speaker Henry T. 
Rainey announced that in any case 
Mrs. Kemp would be “investigated” if 
she came to Washington. Governor 
Allen suggested another election on 
Apr. 15 next year, but the anti-Long 
Citizens Committee announced it would 
proceed with plans to vote on Dec. 27, 
and invited Mrs. Kemp to enter as a 
candidate. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Washington 
Elite Scans New Blue Book 


The slim little black-and-red volume 
which lists Washington’s socially elite 
—The Washington Social Register— 
was published last week, and the usual 
page-thumbing took place in the capi- 
tal to see what names did or did not 
appear in its select pages. 

The following sins of omission were 
charged against the committee which 
arrives at the listings in mystery-clad 
marner: Gen. Hugh Johnson of the 
NRA; William C. Bullitt, Ambassador 
to Russia; Harry Hopkins of CWA; 
George Peek of AGAD; Senators Ken- 
neth McKellar, Robert La Follette, 


Matthew Neely, and Henry Ashurst: 
Louis McHenry Howe, Marvin MclIn- 
tyre, and Stephen Early, the White 
House secretaries; and Bertrand Snell, 
Republican floor leader. 

Though some smirked at the inclu- 
sion of Dolly Gann and Edward Mc- 
Lean (recently judged insane by the 
courts and decorously listed in the Reg- 
ister as “absent’”), Washington seemed 
to consider the biggest sin of commis- 
sion to be the listing of the embattled 
Kingfish, Senator Huey P. Long. 

Guard: Six years ago, when Sacco 
and Vanzetti were executed in Massa- 
chusetts, a guard was placed about the 
Boston home of their prosecutor, Fred- 
erick G. Katzmann. Last week authori- 
ties finally came to the conclusion that 
Mr. Katzmann was no longer in danger 
of attacks by Sacco-Vanzetti sympa- 
thizers. And so the two policemen who 
for six years patrolled the Katzmann 
home were withdrawn, ending the long- 
est special guard in Boston’s history. 

Debt: Though Jesse Jones, chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
once forgot to pay for a five-cent news- 
paper, the newsboy who sold it to him 
apparently has the sort of memory 
usually ascribed to elephants. Mr. 
Jones incurred the debt 25 years ago. 
He was reminded of it last week by 
C. W. Harris, who was the newsboy and 
is now a Denver business man. Mr. 


Jones sent Mr. Harris 25 cents—the 
debt plus interest 


Discipline: In the Naval Academy, 
at Annapolis, nine midshipmen are be- 
ing disciplined for their behavior at 
the Army-Navy football game. Seven 
of them are under arrest for having 
liquor at the game, and may be dis- 
missed from the academy. The other 
two are charged with giving girls such 
prolonged kisses in railroad stations 
that they attracted the attention of the 
general public. One of the kissing mid- 
shipmen is still to be tried. The other 
was sentenced to a week aboard the 
academy’s prison ship. 

The authorities tried also to discover 
who smashed the Naval Academy’s 
bust of George Washington and John 
Paul Jones on Thanksgiving Day. 
Washington will have to be repaired, 
but the academy has three replicas of 
the John Paul Jones bust. 

Charge: In Boise, Ida., a cash-and- 
carry grocery was visited by a woman 
and five children who selected with lov- 
ing care a big basket of food. Then 
they approached the cashier’s desk. 
“Just charge it to Mr. Hoover,” said the 
woman, smiling. Before the cashier 
came to, the woman disappeared. 

Mayor: In Jimmy Walker New York 
had a Mayor who was a song-writer. 
Pittsburgh has just discovered it elected 
a crooner. At a community gathering 
last week Mayor-elect William N. Mc- 
Nair was listed as a speaker. When 
his turn came he borrowed a guitar 
and accompanied himself while he sang 
a Pennsylvania German song. 
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([RELAN Ds Britain’s Soft Answer to the Challenge 


of Eamon de Valera, Averts a Political Furor 


Thomas had an Irish lamb 

To fleece and do his bidding, 

But De Valera came along 

And stopped the blooming kidding. 
—Irish jingle 


To Free-State Republicans, Secretary 
for the Dominions J. H. Thomas, the 
hearty, aitch-dropping ex-engine greas- 
er and labor leader, is the living symbol 
of British imperialism. 

As leader of Ireland’s fight for com- 
plete independence, Eamon de Valera, 
the gangling President of the Free 
State, is Mr. Thomas’s arch-enemy. 

Last week the two men crossed 
swords, as they have done many times 
since De Valera came into power in the 
elections of Feb., 1932. President de 
Valera challenged Mr. Thomas to re- 
veal what Britain would do if the Free 
State seceded from the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Mr. Thomas 
parried, sidestepped, and refused. 

One by one, President de Valera has 
been snipping the strands that bind the 
Free State to the British Empire. He 
cut one by abolishing the oath of alle- 
giance which members of the Dail Eir- 
eann, or lower house of Parliament, 
were obliged to swear to King George. 
He cut another by withholding the an- 
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Privy Council, and to strip the Crown 
of the power to block certain bilis 
passed by the Dail. 

Nov. 14, Mr. Thomas rose in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons and declared 
that these three measures violate the 
treaty of 1921, which gave the Free 
State the status of a dominion. He 
warned the Free Staters that if they 
renounced the _ responsibilities they 
would be denied the benefits of member- 
ship in the British Commonwealth. 

Seizing upon this speech, President 
de Valera wrote to Mr. Thomas insist- 
ing that the Free State did not want to 
be a member of the Commonwealth and 
would like to be “a distinct and inde- 
pendent nation.” 

He ingeniously interpreted Mr. Thom- 
as’s speech of Nov. 14 to mean that the 
British Government would not “treat 
as a cause of war or other aggressive 
action a decision of the Irish people to 
sever their connection with the Com- 
monwealth.” He asked Mr. Thomas if 
this inference were justified. If so, he 
said, it should be stated in plain English. 

Mr. Thomas is renowned for his blunt- 
ness. “‘’E’s a bloody ’ound,” he once re- 
plied when King George asked his opin- 
ion of another British labor leader. 
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Eamon de Valera (Left) Challenged, “What Would Britain Do if the Free 
State Seceded?” J. H. Thomas (Right) Replied, “Purely Hypothetical.” 


nuities with which Free State land pur- 
chasers were repaying a British loan. 

To discourage President de Valera 
and to offset the loss of the land an- 
nuities, Britain slapped heavy customs 
duties on Irish products, but the Irish- 
man, undeterred, kept snipping. Final- 
ly, he sponsored three measures to de- 
stroy the right of appeal from the Free 
State Supreme Court to the British 


But, in this case, possibly because the 
British Cabinet had toned it down, his 
reply to President de Valera was both 
soft and evasive. 

Britain, he said, could not believe that 
the Free State would junk the treaty of 
1921 by seceding. Consequently, it did 
not feel called upon to say what atti- 
tude it would adopt in a “purely hypo- 
thetical” circumstance. 


Revalling that their Secretary for the 
Dominions not only bangs a trap drum 
but plays chess in his spare time, Brit- 
ons congratulated him on a clever 
move. They saw that he could not an- 
swer Mr. de Valera’s query without set- 
tling the question of whether all the 
dominions may secede from the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations if they 
choose. They realized that, whether the 
answer had been “Yes” or “No,” it 
would have stirred up a furor within 
the Empire. 

Furthermore, if it had been “No,” it 
would have made additional political 
capital for President de Valera among 
the independence-loving, British-hating 
Free Staters. If it had been “Yes,” the 
declaration of a Free State republic 
would probably have followed immedi- 
ately. For military and other reasons, 
Britain is anxious to postpone this 
eventuality as long as possible. Hence 
her conciliatory attitude. 

Last week Mr. Thomas rejected a 
suggestion that Britain increase her 
duties on imports from Ireland, Britain, 
he said, has “no intention of imposing 
any hardship on the Free State.” 


e \ 
PAN-AMERICA: Hull os 


Delicate Topics at Conference 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who 
heads the American delegation to the 
Pan-American Conference, sat down 
with the conference’s steering com- 
mittee last week and went to work 
disposing of embarrassing subjects. In- 
structed by President Roosevelt to 
avoid such delicate topics as tariffs and 
currency stabilization, he carried out 
orders to the letter. 

The committee, which includes heads 
of the twenty delegations, holds its ses- 
sions around a mahogany table in the 
white marble Legislative Palace in 
Montevideo, Uruguay. Behind closed 
doors watched by guards in elegant 
spiked helmets and armed with white- 
holstered revolvers, the committee de- 
cides what subjects shall reach the 
floor. 

Secretary Hull incontinently 
squelched a Mexican diplomat’s pro- 
posal to add to the agenda not only 
currency stabilization, but a six-year 
moratorium on all Latin-American 
debts. Aided by Dr. Saavedra Lamas, 
Argentina’s aristocratic Foreign Min- 
ister, he eased the controversial docu- 
ment into a subcommittee, which 
promptly referred it to a practically 
defunct commission in Washington. 

Peru, which offered a plan for an in- 
ternational bank to regulate credit, 
saw her project placed far down on the 
conference calendar. Uruguay’s pro- 
posal for a tariff truce was shelved. 

Mr. Hull also opposed a move to ad- 
mit a League of Nations observer, 
thereby spiking a report from Geneva 


_ that President Roosevelt wished to sup- 


port the tottering League. 
While side-stepping dangerous is- 
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sues, he came out strongly in favor of 
@ war-renouncing pact. This measure, 
sponsored by Dr. Lamas, has already 
been signed by six South American na- 
tions. 

Despite the presence of the fierce- 
looking guards, reporters learned nearly 
everything that went on behind the 
steering committee’s closed doors. In 
one case Mr. Hull referred in a “secret 
session” to international bankers, and 
read in the newspapers next day that 
he had denounced them as foes of the 
Roosevelt administration. 

A remark of Miss Sophonisba Breck- 
enridge, one of the American delegates, 
indicated the conference is like all con- 
ferences. Emerging from a meeting of 
a committee on social problems, she 
said her lack of Spanish was no real 
handicap. “I have heard these same 
arguments so many times before that 
it was quite nice, just like home.” 


FRANCE: Chautemps Wins Salary 
Slash, Faces Fight on Taxes 


A hydra whose twin heads are econ- 
omy and taxation has chased two 
French Premiers from power within six 
weeks. Their successor, Premier Ca- 
mille Chautemps, drove his lance 
against the economy head last week 
when he demanded support for a pro- 
posal to slash the salaries of govern- 
ment employes to help balance the na- 
tional budget. 

After three days of back-room bar- 
gaining, he appeared before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and confidently joined 
battle. A slim, dynamic man, he played 
skillfully on the legislators’ worry over 
the nation’s finances. Then he an- 
nounced dramatically that their very 
jobs were at stake. 

“The nation, apparently so calm, is 
anxious,” he cried. “Certain groups are 
stirring up trouble. Everywhere the 
people see posters saying: “Throw out 
the Deputies!’ I will use every means 
within the law to defend the Parliament, 
but the Parliament ... must help me, 
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and must show the nation that it is 
equal to its duties.” 

The alarmed Deputies gave him two 
substantial votes of confidence. They 
agreed that the pay of civil servants, 
beginning with those who earn a bare 
12,000 francs ($740 currently) a year, 
should be cut from 2 to 8%. Socialist 
members, who have bitterly fought 
such reductions, abstained from voting. 

Encouraged, Premier Chautemps 
withdrew for a few days to bid for 
further support. Reappearing Sunday, 
he drove through the Chamber his 
taxation program which includes emer- 
gency levies on alcohol, aperitifs, and 
import licenses and on gasoline. 

It was expected that the Senate 
would: modify many of the financial 
measures and send them back for 
further Chamber debate. Neverthe- 
less, the Premier’s victory was hailed 
as the first serious attempt France had 
made since February to put her house 
in order. 

Behind the budget battle gleamed the 
gold standard, which some Frenchmen 
believe the nation must sooner or later 
abandon. Although Georges Bonnet, Fi- 
nance Minister, denied last week that 
France intended to quit gold, some 
thought the necessity of protecting 
French export trade might force his 
hand. 

It was argued that France could take 
leave of gold much more safely if the 
budget were balanced. The govern- 
ment’s financial fight can thus be in- 
terpreted either as a defense of the 
standard or as an attempt to make 
leaving it safer. 


BRITAIN: Parliament Proposes 
Code For Drinking in Pubs 


Ever since the war there has been 
confusion among drinking Britons as 
to when loyal subjects can and cannot 
legally indulge. Last week the House 
of Commons decided to settle the ques- 
tion. 

In the past, “pub-crawlers,” on being 
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Premier Chautemps (Center): Two Predecessors Lasted Only Six Weeks 
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Neville Chamiesisin. She Prenned 


On Mr. Roosevelt’s Experiments 


ejected from a pub which closed by 
law at 10 P.M., could often lurch 
across the street into a competitor 
which was permitted to serve until 11. 
These anomalies existed because the 
drinking hours were regulated by local 
justices of the peace, deriving their 
power from the Intoxicating Liquor 
Act and the Defense of the Realm 
Act, known sadly to boozing Britishers 
as DORA. 

The justices have been empowered 
to limit drinking in London to a maxi- 
mum of nine hours between 11 A.M. 
and 11 P.M., with a compulsory “time- 
out” period of two hours in the early 
afternoon. The two hours’ rest period 
is to discourage steady all-day imbibi- 
tion, or “soaking.” The scheme worked 
out so that justices had an hour of 
latitude at either end of the twelve- 
hour period, with the result that pubs 
closed at different times. 

Last week the Members of Parlia- 
ment voted to give a second reading, 
which is tantamount to adoption, to a 
new bill straightening things out. Sell- 
ing in all London pubs will be permitted 
from 11 A.M. to 3 P.M. and from 5 P.M. 
to 11 P.M. 

Temperance workers denounced the 
bill as encouraging late drinking. One 
zealot aroused coarse laughter by 
naively suggesting that even M.P.s’ 
morals might be endangered. 


BRITISH BRIEFS: Neville Chamberlain 


Criticises Roosevelt Money Policy 


Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and dominant figure in 
the British Cabinet, is nothing if not 
frank as regards America. Early this 
year he bluntly declared that the 
United States would be doing itself a 
favor by scaling down the British war 
debt. Last week in a speech at Bir- 
mingham, he took a dig at President 
Roosevelt’s currency experiments. 

“We are told,” said Mr. Chamberlain, 
“that these operations are intended to 
raise the internal prices of America 
and we hope they may succeed, al- 
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though I am bound to say they do not 
appear to have achieved much success 
yet. But in the meantime these con- 
stant fluctuations of the dollar and the 
consequent uncertainties and anxieties 
which are spread throughout the rest 
of the world are bound to shake confi- 
dence and slow down trade revival.” 

SERPENT: Britons, who know the 
strength of the whisky distilled in 
northern Scotland, are not surprised by 
reports that a sea serpent has been 
sighted in Loch Ness. Last week Sir 
Godfrey Collins, the not too skeptical 
Secretary of State for Scotland, gave 
the serpent official recognition. He 
asked the police to warn all persons 
not to hurt it. 

SLUMS: In a speech at London last 
Saturday the Prince of Wales called 
slums a disgrace. A day earlier, visit- 
ing a new tenement building in London, 
he ran into Mrs. Matilda Miles, 70, who 
said: “Come along, darling, and let me 
show you my home.” The Prince duti- 
fully examined her one room. Mrs. 
Miles was embarrassed because it 
smelled of fried fish. 


GERMANY: Reichsbishop Mueller 
Struggles for Church Unity 


The Rev. Ludwig Mueller compressed 
his thin lips last week and struggled to 
preserve the unity of the United Ger- 
man Church and his position as head 
of it. 

He has known no peace since he be- 
came Protestant Bishop for the Reich 
in September. In May, Germany’s old- 
line Protestant leaders, rejecting Dr. 
Mueller, gave that position to the Rev. 
Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, world- 
known social worker. Their choice 
was challenged by a group of Nazis 
called “German Christians,” who 
forced the new Bishop to resign and 
had Mr. Mueller installed in his place. 

Believing that they had crushed the 
opposition, the “German Christians” 
asked for three-fourths of the offices 
in the church into which Germany’s 
Protestants are being united. They 
also voiced startling demands for aban- 
donment of the Old Testament, revision 
of the New Testament, and separation 
of Jewish Christians into Ghetto 
churches. 

Outraged opposition leaders recov- 
ered their strength and voice. They 
assailed Dr. Mueller and forced him to 
require all Church officials to accept 
the Bible as binding. They made him 
rescind the anti-Jewish Church law. 

Still dissatisfied, they pressed on, 
amazing Hitler’s Germany, which had 
almost forgotten what anti-Nazi agi- 
tation sounds like. 

About 3,000 old-line clergymen, form- 
ing the Pastors’ Emergency Federa- 
tion, fought the “German Christians” 
tooth and nail. They compelled Bishop 
Joachim Hossenfelder, leader of the 
Nazi group, to resign from Bishop 
Mueller’s Church Cabinet and ’even- 
tually forced the complete reorganiza- 
tion of that body. They read a mani- 
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festo from their pulpits deploring the 
“paganism” of the “German Chris- 
tians.” They ignored the Reichsbishop’s 
order to use a given Bible text and 
hymn on a given Sunday. They did 
not rest until Dr. Mueller had resigned 
as patron of the “German Christians,” 
who thereupon announced their disso- 
lution as a party and continuance as a 
movement. This gesture the old-line 
pastors dismissed as mere camouflage. 

Dr. Mueller, tall and square-jawed, is 
a former Marine Corps Chaplain and a 
resolute character, but he is obviously 
worried by the strife within his church. 
As he strives to quiet it, the old-line 
pastors hint that their next demand 
may be for the resignation of the 
Reichsbishop himself. 


MEXICO: Revolutionary Party 
Names Cardenas for President 


Although he will not be elected until 
July, nor inaugurated until November, 
Gen. Lazaro Cardenas has only to live 
to become the next President of Mexico. 

No candidate duly nominated by the 
Democrats of Georgia was ever more 
certain of election than he is. The job 
fell into his lap last week when, meet- 
ing in the city of Queretaro, in central 
Mexico, the National Revolutionary 
party, the only one of any consequence, 
made him its Presidential candidate. 

General Cardenas is an iron finger 
on the iron fist of ex-President Plu- 
tarco Elias Calles, virtual dictator of 











INTERNATIONA 
Conarél Cirdenes, Pull coded Indien, 
Picked as President of Mexico 


Mexico. The General is 38 years old, 
a pure-blooded Indian and a native of 
the southwestern state of Michoacan, 
where he has served as Governor. He 
has been president of the National 
Revolutionary party and was Minister 
of War in the Cabinet of President 
Abelardo Rodriguez until he resigned 
last May. 

Early in his career he cast his lot 
with the relentless Calles, who “has 
Probably never betrayed a friend or 
forgiven an enemy.” Soon he was 
proving himself a faithful miniature 





of his chief. When Calles smashed the 
military rebellion of 1929, he used Car- 
denas as a battering ram. 

Barring accident, he will be President 
from 1934 to 1940, and will carry out 
a@ six-year program approved by his 
party’s convention last week. Aimed 
at giving Mexico “a cooperative eco- 
nomic system tending toward social- 
ism,” it proposes to organize industry 
on the NRA model, build public works, 
foster “Socialist education,” and divide 
large estates among small landholders. 

In his speech accepting the nomina- 
tion General Cardenas declared for 
strict enforcement of the Mexican re- 
ligious laws which nationalize church 
property, make teaching a secular in- 
stead of a clerical function, and forbid 
all persons but native Mexicans to be 
ministers of any religious creed. 

Another striking sign of the National 
Revolutionary party’s anti-clerical slant 
appeared in a hot convention speech 
by Arnulfo Perez, who was a delegate 
from the southeastern state of Tabasco 

fittingly enough. 

“There is no God,” Senor Perez shout- 
ed. “We should forget God and the 
clergy. God exists only in petrified 
souls. The Mexican revolution wants 
no God and the revolutionary party 
wants no God.” 

“Down with God!” yelled enthusias- 
tic delegates. ‘Down with the church.” 


SPAIN: Second Rebellion in Year 
Ends After Much Bloodshed 


Last week, for the second time with- 
in a year, Spain’s militant anarcho- 
syndicalists broke into bloody rebel- 
lion. Scores were killed and hundreds 
injured before the rebels were brought 
to heel. 

Although their program is obscure, 
the anarcho-syndicalists apparently ad- 
vocate a structure of society in which 
there would be no central government 
but which would be based on a system 
of trade unions. 

Numbering perhaps 600,000, they are 
strongest in the northeast, particularly 
in the Mediterranean port of Barce- 
lona, Spain’s largest city. They are 
often confused with the Communists, 
whom they hate as they hate the So- 
cialists, and who actually amount to 
very little in Spain. Believers in direct 
violent action, they refuse to vote or 
even to admit that elections exist. 

Last January they staged a rebellion 
in Barcelona which spread to several 
other cities. In scattered villages town 
halls were seized, archives burned, and 
the anarcho-syndicalist red-and-black 
flag hoisted. After a few days the re- 
volt sputtered out. 

They were at it again last week. Al- 
though straws had shown the authori- 
ties the way of the wind, precautions 
failed to dissipate the storm. At the 
behest of anarchist labor unions, trans- 
port workers were already on strike 
in Barcelona, waiters on strike in Ma- 
drid. Bombs were bursting here and 
there, rasping the nation’s nerves. 

Suddenly the storm broke, swept 
through Eastern Spain and, in the form 
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of bomb explosions, even touched Ma- 
drid. The signal was given on Friday 
when the Spanish Cortes, or Parlia- 
ment, met and prepared to accept a 
Right-wing government which would 
represent the conservative victory in 
the November general elections. 

As in Janvary, Barcelona was again 
the worst sufferer. In that city and 
its suburbs anarcho-syndicalists cut tele- 
phone lines, bombed churches and pub- 
lic buildings, and held bitter street 
fights with the police. Elsewhere the 
rebels wrecked trains, set fire to fac- 
tories, assaulted ammunition depots, 
fought Civil Guards, and seized vil- 
lages, from which, however, they were 
quickly expelled. 

Though the government proclaimed 
a “state of alarm” (a familiar prelim- 
inary to martial law), it soon an- 
nounced that the revolt had been sup- 
pressed everywhere except in the north- 
ern province of Saragossa, where the 
anarcho-syndicalists are particularly 
powerful. 

When the rebellion flared up again 
Sunday, the authorities were ready for 
it, and it was quickly modified into a 
call for a general strike. 

Reports ran that the rebels, burying 
their hatred of other Leftists, appealed 
to the Communists and Socialists to 
support the uprising and so avenge 
themselves for their setback in the 
November elections. Their pleas appar- 
ently fell on deaf ears. So did their 
pleas to the troops, though a few sol- 
diers rebelled in one town and seized 
their barracks. Ever since ex-Premier 
Manuel Azana, “the man who made the 
republic,” reorganized the army on the 
downfall of the monarchy, it has been 
overwhelmingly loyal. While it remains 
so, Spain realizes, an anarcho-syndical- 
ist uprising has little chance of success. 


LEAGUE: Italy’s Membership 
Hinges on “Radical Changes” 


The pulse of the League of Nations, 
already faint from loss of Japan and 
Germany, became almost imperceptible 
last week when another operation 
threatened. Premier Mussolini an- 
nounced through his Grand Council 
that Italy might have to be amputated. 

The Council, which directs the affairs 
of the Fascist party and hence of 
Italy, ran up the party’s official banner 
and convened at a secret midnight 
meeting. Hoisted over the Dictator’s 
offices in Rome and predominantly 
black, the emblem reminded the League 
unpleasantly of crepe. 

Italy’s continued membership in the 
League, the Council decided, will de- 
pend on “radical changes in that or- 
ganization to be brought about within 
the shortest possible time.” The 
changes, the Council added, “must af- 
fect the League in its constitution, in 
its methods, and in its objectives.” 

According to Fascist newspapers, 
this meant that the League must not 
seek peace treaties to which Germany 
objects. Diplomats wondered if Pre- 
mier Mussolini was seeking to remove 
the entire disarmament problem from 
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League jurisdiction and transfer it to 
his Four Power Pact which includes 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. 

Some thought the Council’s ambigu- 
ous phraseology represented an invita- 
tion to the United States and the So- 
viet to join Italy, possibly under League 
auspices, in a new and vigorous dis- 
armament effort. When Premier Mus- 
solini conferred recently with Maxim 
Litvinoff, Soviet Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, he had ample opportunity to 
seek Soviet support for such a project. 

If Italy should withdraw, Great Brit- 
ain and France would be the League’s 
only first-class powers. Neither seemed 
ready last week to desert the League. 
British diplomats hinted broadly that 
Premier Mussolini was bluffing, and 
Joseph Paul-Boncour, French Foreign 
Minister, announced that the League 
“remains and will remain the basis of 
French policy.” 

Geneva officials, badly scared and un- 
certain of Mussolini’s intentions, main- 
tained that the League Covenant makes 
possible revision both of the Covenant 
and the war treaties through Articles 
19 and 26. 


GREECE: Samuel Insull May Be 
Nation’s Gift to the World 


Samuel Insull seemed destined last 
week to become a New Year’s gift 
from the Greeks. Yet the manner in 
which Athens offered him to Washing- 
ton aroused the traditional suspicion of 
such presents. 

Premier Panayoti Tsaldaris an- 
nounced he would “endeavor to find a 
way to deliver Mr. Insull to United 
States justice.” The Greek Govern- 
ment, it was said, will request him to 
leave when his police permit expires 
Dec. 31. That fatal day also marks the 
cancellation of a $21,000 annual pen- 
sion paid to him by American compan- 
ies he formerly headed. 

That the Greek Government’s inten- 
tion seemed to be to furnish him with 
an “emergency passport” appeared to 
minimize Athenian generosity. Insull’s 
American passport has been canceled. 
But with an “emergency passport” 
properly visaed, he might still escape 
American agents. He might, for in- 
stance, obtain a visa for China, which 
has no extradition treaty with the 
United States. 

En route, however, he would be in 
danger of arrest. Only by giving Amer- 
ican officials the slip in Greece could 
he reach another haven, for they could 
sail on the ship with him and nab him 
beyond Greek jurisdiction. 

Insull sought exile in Greece in Oct., 
1932, after the collapse of utility 
corporations worth hundreds of mil- 
lions. The white-haired old man faces 
trial ir, Chicago criminal and Federal 
courts on charges of concealing assets 
in bankruptcy and using the mails to 
defrauc. 

after being twice rebuffed by Greek 
courts in extradition attempts, the 
United States last month denounced its 
extradition treaty with Greece. The 
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memory of those rebuffs and the equiv- 
ocal nature of the new Greek offer 
caused American officials to. withhold 
their thanks until Insull is safely in 


their grasp. 


OTHER NATIONS: Captured 
Rum Crew Captures Captors 


One misty morning last week the 
coast guard cutter Stumble Inn, of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, seized 
the Kromhout, a suspected rum-runner, 
off the coast of Nova Scotia. Four 
“mounties” boarded the craft, and the 
Stumble Inn started to tow her prize 
into port. Suddenly the rum-runners 
overpowered their captors, cut the tow 
rope, put on full power, and vanished 
in the mist. 

Twelve hours later they landed at 
the rum-runners’ paradise, the French 
island of St. Pierre Miquelon, where the 
authorities liberated the ‘“‘mounties,” 
and held the Kromhout’s crew for ex- 
tradition to Canada. 

Switzerland: Leon Nicole was in- 
augurated last week as president of the 
State Council of Geneva—the first 
Socialist to head the Genevese local 
government. Earlier this year he had 
been imprisoned as the leader of the 
workers’ demonstration of Nov. 1932, 
in which thirteen citizens were killed 
by Swiss militia. 

Nicole took the oath in the Cathedral 
of Saint Pierre, John Calvin’s church, 
in a ceremony in which the Bible and 
military uniforms were banned. 

British Guiana: Every morning at 
5 o’clock the old cannon in the fort at 
Georgetown booms the hour that once 
called slaves to work in the fields. 
Every evening at 8 it still sounds the 
hour that once meant the end of their 
day’s labor. It is known as the “poor 
man’s watch.” 

A residential section has now grown 
up. around the fort, and complaints 
against the booming have been made 
to the Legislature. Last week a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the 
possibility of moving the cannon. 

Yugoslavia: King Boris and Queen 
Giovanna of Bulgaria arrived in Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, Sunday, for a four- 
day visit with King Alexander and 
Queen Marie. A friendship and non- 
aggression pact is said to be in the 
offing. 

For the first time since Serbians and 
Bulgarians quarreled over the Turkish 
spoils of the Balkan War in 1912, the 
Bulgarian flag was flown and her na- 
tional anthem played in the streets of 
the Yugoslav capital. Thousands braved 
a biting cold wind to cheer the visiting 
monarchs. 

Previous meetings between the two 
rulers, in the Belgrade Station on Sept. 
18 and at Euxinograd, Bulgaria, did 
not result in a hoped-for treaty. 
L’Europe Nouvelle, Parisian weekly, 
compares their negotiations with a 
Balkan round dance, which consists of 
two steps forward and one step back. 
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Dawn Patrol in North Sea, off Scotland. A Plane Built in Record Time of Seven Months, a new Japa- 


Circling Back After Taking Off From H. M. S. Furious nese Submarine Tender Is Launched at Yokosuka 


A Protest “Hunger March” on Paris: Fifty Coal Miners Claiming to Represent 50,000 Un- 
cmployed’in France’s Northern Coal Area, on Their Way to the Capital to Demand Relief 
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ANNE LINDBERGH: 
Far Skies, Longs for Home 


Roaming 


In the Spring of 1929 unlyrical re- 
porters thumbed the back numbers of 
a women’s college magazine in search 
of poetry. 

They discovered vast quantities of 
it, naturally. But only a few poems 
would do to send around the world by 
cable. These were written by a wide- 
eyed, quietly charming member of 
Smith’s class of 1928, Anne Spencer 
Morrow (see cover). She shared with 
Kipling the honor of finding her poetry 
front page news. And The New York 
Times, which never, never publishes 
fiction also published one of her short 
stories in full. A little earlier, her 
father, the American Ambassador -to 
Mexico, had announced her engagement 
to Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh. 

Ever since her school days at Miss 
Chapin’s, in New York, people had said 
that Miss Morrow had a distinguished 
way with words, and that she would go 
far. They were right. In the past 
three years her way with words has 
made her one of the best-known air- 
plane radio operators in the business. 
When she took her Federal examina- 
tion for a Department of Commerce li- 
cense her mark was 96.4. 

Undoubtedly she has gone far. Her 
flying reports have come out of the air 
over China’s flooded river valleys, over 
Alaskan peaks, over Greenland and 
Russia and Africa and the South At- 
lantic Ocean, which no other woman 
has flown. 

Mexico, which calls her Anita (and 
her husband, Carlos) knew her as a 
flier before this country did. On her 
first ride with her fiance their plane 
lost a wheel and crashed in landing on 
Valbuena Field. Her tradition of lus- 
trous silence in the face of the press 
began then and there. “Augustus will 
speak for me,” she said. 

She was born in Englewood, N. J., 
where she was married. Next June 
she will be 28. She is not much over 
five feet three inches tall, and she likes 
to be looking toward the left when her 
picture is taken. In college she was 
not the sort of girl who goes out for 
the crew and the hockey team, but she 
rides horseback and plays golf, and likes 
to dance the Mexican dances she learned 
at her father’s beautiful Cuernavaca 
tome. She went there on vacation dur- 
ing her senior year, when Diego Rivera 
was painting murals for the house. At 
that time rumors were beginning to go 
around that Colonel Lindbergh was 
about to be engaged to her sister, Eliza- 
beth. As late as 1930 one edition of 
the British “Who’s Who” became a 
collector’s item because it announced, 
with a curious fluency of error, that 
Colonel Lindbergh was married to 
“Elizabeth, daughter of Dwight Davis, 
Ambassador to Mexico.” 

An Eskimo schoolgirl at Point Bar- 
row wrote to a friend in the Autumn 
of 1929 about some people who were 
flying from Washington, D. C., to China, 
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and whom her family had entertained. 
The Lindberghs, she said, “play and 
have ~. neap of fun. When we got up 
from the table they both helped clear 
the table. Today he taught little Bev- 
erly how to stand on her head, and Mrs. 
Lindbergh danced a Mexican dance.” 
Mrs. Lindbergh’s father died when 
they were in China, carrying emer- 
gency medical supplies to flood areas 
on their first vacation since their mar- 
riage. They took the first boat home. 
Coming through the customs, Mrs. 
Lindbergh declared only one book: 
“Mysticism of the East and West.” 
She was engrossed, during the follow- 
ing Spring, in choosing furniture and 
window curtains and rugs for their 
new house on Sourland Mountain in 
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covered last week by Eugene Meyer’s 
Washington Post, which has entered 
the rifle pits to take pot shots at the 
Roosevelt ‘administration. Their pub- 
lication provoked angry gurgles at 
NRA headquarters, and above the din 
was heard the bronchial baritone of 
General Johnson. 

“I think that was one below the 
belt. Miss Robinson came recommend- 
ed to me as an excellent administrator 
and executive, and in many ways she 
knows more about this law 4nd the 
administration of it than anybody else.” 

Many observers of the inner ma- 
chinery of NRA are inclined to agree 
with the General that Miss Robinson 
is “worth every cent she gets—and 
more.” 





Frances Robinson, the 5-Foot, $5,780-a-Year Assistant to Gen- 
eral Johnson, Confers With Her Chief at a New York Banquet 


New Jersey, and particularly in mak- 
ing a bright nursery for their young 
son. 

Since the tragedy of the kidnaping 
that house has been given to a school 
for children. All through the later 
months of their present flight, Mrs. 
Lindbergh has been anxious to get home 
to her second son, Jon Morrow Lind- 
bergh. She is said to have remarked 
to a reporter not long ago: “My hus- 
band told me we would be gone six 
weeks and we’ve been gone nearly six 
months. Don’t you think it’s time he 
took me home?” 


° 
MISS ROBINSON: Johnson’s 


Assistant, is Tireless Worker 


Fifth on the NRA salary list stands 
the name of Frances M. Robinson, Gen- 
eral Johnson’s pert, efficient, 5-foot as- 
sistant. She is no mere secretary, for 
she has the title of Administrative As- 
sistant, and her pay of $5,780 a year is 
only $220 less than the General’s. 

These economic statistics were un- 





When the General leaves Washington 
for his frequent evangelistic speaking 
tours for NRA, he travels in an air- 
plane. At the airport in Washington 
the General and Miss Robinson climb 
into a plane. States are crossed, the 
pilot swoops down to an air field swoll- 
en with the bustling dignity of a local 
reception committee, and out of the 
plane emerge General Johnson, Miss 
Robinson, and a speech. 

At press conferences she sits at the 
General’s elbow, pencil and notebook 
in hand, and around the GHQ of the 
NRA she is not so much a mystery as a 
shrilly commanding actuality known 
as “Robbie.” Miss Robinson has cop- 
ied some of her chief’s abrupt ways of 
putting people in their places, which 
has added to her interest, if not to her 
popularity. 

Last August oil producers had been 
bickering in Washington over a code 
for days in a heat in which tempers 
and temperatures registered about 
even. Losing patience, General John- 
son summoned them to the auditorium 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, told them he had had a 
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code drawn up for them and that they 
nad 24 hours in which to peruse and 


protest it. “We will now pass around 
copies of the code. Meeting’s ad- 
journed.” 


But the oil men did not wait for or- 
derly distribution. They were obstacle 
hurdlers, men of direct action, and 
their dash for the platform had ele- 
ments of an Oklahoma land rush. 
“Please sit down,” pleaded the General, 
lowering his voice to a bellow. The 
rush continued. A trim fury in skirts 
flashed to the edge of the platform. 
“Didn’t you hear what the General 
said?’’ screeched Robbie. 

They did. 

Few people before the public eye 
have given out as little information 
about themselves as Robbie. Her first 
“mistake,” she told The Associated 
Press, ‘“‘was to start out from her home 
in Troy with enough ambition to work 
her way through school.” 

She worked her way to New York 
City in the days of the Hoover New 
Era, and got a job scratching short- 
hand pothooks in the offices of the 
Radio Corporation of America. Fairly 
early in the 1932 campaign she be- 
came a stenographer with the Roose- 
velt Business and Professional Men’s 
League, formed by Jesse I. Straus, pres- 
ent American Ambassador to France. 
Robert K. Straus, son of the founder, 
joined the organization and his “elect 
Roosevelt” letters were typed by Miss 
Robinson. 

After the inauguration Miss Robin- 
son took a train to Washington. Jobs 
were few, but finally a place was made 
for her in the Democratic National 
Committee’s “stenographic pool,” a 
group of typists and secretaries for 
emergency assignment. Dissatisfied 
after three months of desk-to-desk ste- 
nography, Miss Robinson applied for a 
job at Jesse Jones’ RFC. Her applica- 
tion card was still being shuffled about 
when her old friend Robert Straus ar- 
rived in Washington, summoned by 
General Johnson. 

The NRA, thought Mr. Straus, needed 
workers with quick-triggered common 
sense, aggressive loyalty, and willing- 
ness to work long hours—workers, in 
short, like Miss Robinson. Mr. Straus 
and his campaign associate were among 
the first on the NRA scene and early 
received appointments as administra- 
tive assistants. 

“T don’t think I need say that any- 
body around here thought she was a 
stenographer and secretary,” said Gen- 
eral Johnson last week. “I don’t think 
there was any misapprehension about 
her position as personal assistant to 
the administrator, and she has acted 
as such straight through. It was ap- 
proved by the Industrial Board and by 
the President.” 

As for Miss Robinson, she still re- 
fused to talk about herself. Some rel- 
atives, she says, may learn where she 
is and may try to borrow money from 
her. But unless those relatives are 
blind, they must have seen the news- 
reels or the picture pages and have 
learned where she works. If they 
read newspapers, they learned last 
week how much she gets. 


—_—_—_—_——— 
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LINDBERGHS: Head for Home 
After South Atlantic Trip 


It is six years since Charles Lind- 
bergh flew to Paris and immortality. 
At the time he wanted to make a tour 
of Europe, but Calvin Coolidge sent a 
warship to fetch him home so he could 
take up his duties as American idol. 

Again, two years ago, the Colonel 
wanted to fly westward from China in- 
to Europe, thence home via the South 
Atlantic. But the death of his father- 
in-law, Dwight Morrow, forced this plan 
into the scrap-heap. The Colonel and 
his lady (see page 16) had to hurry 
home by boat, leaving behind their 
plane, which they had smashed up in 
the Yangtse River. 

During the past Summer the desire 
to tour Europe was finally satisfied. 














KEYSTONE 
Col. and Mrs. Lindbergh, Tourists in 
Paris and Then up the Amazon 


Last week the South Atlantic crossing 
was accomplished. After more than a 
score of futile attempts to lift his big 
monoplane off the Gambia River in 
West Africa, a harmattan—a hot blast 
of wind from the inland desert—finally 
arrived to help him. 

At 2:30 in the morning everything 
looked auspicious. A brilliant tropical 
moon hung in the sky. Out over the 
Atlantic the weather was perfect. Col- 
onel Lindbergh decided to take off. At- 
tracted by the motor-warming exercises 
of the most famous visitors the tiny 
British settlement had ever had, thou- 
sands of native blacks tumbled out of 
their sketchy beds and rushed to the 
shore. 

They got there barely in time to see 
the foamy white trail of water behind 
the rushing plane, and the blinking, 
fading wing-tip lights of the NR211 in 
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the distance. The Lindberghs were 


‘headed out to sea—due southwest to 


Brazil—1,875 miles away over the 
peaceful South Atlantic. 

The crossing, during which Pan 
American Airways radio stations picked 
up a constant tattoo of Anne Lind- 
bergh’s “Everything O. K.,” was as 
uneventful as Lindbergh flights always 
are. Sixteen hours after taking off they 
plopped down in the Potingy River, off 
Natal. 

Next day the Lindberghs put their 
plane on the air’s equivalent of a four- 
lane concrete road—Pan American’s 
well-marked route up the South Amer- 
ican coast—and streaked for home. 


RAIL-AIR: Combination Travel 
Planned by New York Central 


In the last seven years, while rail- 
road passenger traffic has been slashed 
in half, the number of American com- 
mercial plane riders has increased from 
5,000 to 500,000 per year, and each 
monthly statement from air compan- 
ies shows further increases of 10, 20 or 
30% over last year’s record. 

Faced with the alternative of being 
reduced to freight hustling companies 
or of fighting for their lost plane and 
bus riding passengers, the railroads 
have decided to fight. 

In the Pullman Company’s Chicago 
shop, and in car plants in Detroit and 
Battle Creek, Mich., workmen are busy 
welding and riveting sleek aluminum 
streamlined cars. 

In the East, where jumps are shorter 
and roadbeds curved and hilly, railroad 
executives are trusting more to train- 
plane hook-ups. Word of such a hook- 
up leaked out last week when it was 
found that New York Central officials 
were looking over a swamp adjoining 
their yards at Croton, N. Y. 

At this point Central steam-drawn 
trains from Chicago change to electric 
locomotives which whisk them down 
the Hudson River Valley and under 
swank Park Avenue into Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York. The trip 
takes 50 minutes. 


PLANES AND PILOTS: Liquor 
Taboo on Eastern Airways 


The old “Wobbly” forecast that 
“there'll be pie in the sky bye and bye” 
has come true a hundred times over in 
transport-plane buffets. Pie, but no 
cocktails, for last week Eastern Air- 
ways announced that no liquor would 
be served aboard their ships. 

Seadromes: For the time being the 
much-publicized idea of a string of six 
floating landing fields to serve as air- 
way stepping-stones connecting North 
America and Europe has died. Secre- 
tary Ickes announced that he wouldn’t 
dole out $40,000,000 of his public-works 
funds unless foreign powers would 
guarantee the seadromes neutrality in 
event of war. 
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FOOTBALL: Open Season Starts 
For Coach Hiring and Firing 


Though more highly paid, football 
coaches apparently have less perma- 
nent jobs than modest-salaried college 
professors. John Kieran pointed out 
in his New York Times sport column 
last week that classroom teachers are 
not dismissed because students flunk 
courses, whereas football mentors are 
held directly responsible for the suc- 
cess or failure of their gridiron pupils. 

The season for hiring and firing 
football coaches is in full swing. Two 
weeks ago Lehigh, after a poor sea- 
son, dropped A. A. Tate. Glen Har- 
meson, assistant coach of Purdue’s 
back field, took his job. Last -week 
came the expected resignation of 
Coach Hunk Anderson of Notre Dame, 
coupled with the simultaneous with- 
drawal of Jesse Harper, South Bend 
director of athletics. Under their 
leadership, the Irish have just com- 
pleted a disastrous schedule, losing 
five games. 

Elmer Layden, 160-pound fullback 
of the “Four Horsemen” (seventeen 
members of that famous 1924 team 
are now coaches), will single-handed 
try to ride Notre Dame back to the 
football crest next Fall. His two-year 
salary calls for $10,000 a season. For 
the past six years he has coached the 
Duquesne team in Pittsburgh with 
success. In 1933 Duquesne won ten 
games and lost one, 7-0, to a powerful 
Pittsburgh eleven. 


TURNSTILES: Reduced ticket 
prices helped to increase 1933 attend- 
ance at football games 13% over 1932 
figures. Only a few major teams 
failed to draw larger crowds: Notre 
Dame, Northwestern, New York Uni- 
versity, Texas, Vanderbilt, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin. 

The leading teams in point of at- 
tendance follow: 

1933 

So. California 

Notre Dame 

St. Mary’s 

Navy 

Army 

Stanford 

Ohio State 

California 

Pennsylvania 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Northwestern 

Yale 

Harvard 

Fordham 

Princeton 

DEATH RATE: Despite new rules 
calculated to lessen serious injuries, 
football’s annual mortality list dimin- 
ishes slowly. Fifty died in 1931, 38 in 
1932, and 36 this year. 


ROPER: Princeton’s Greatest Football 
Coach Dies After Two Months’ Iliness 


William Winston Roper, Princeton’s 
greatest football coach, died last week. 
He was 54 years old. A year ago when 
doctors pronounced him seriously ill, he 


recovered. He seemed entirely out of 
danger two months ago, and then sud- 
denly developed a fatal streptococcic 
infection. 

Mr. Roper’s seventeen-year record 
earned the Orange and Black 89 victo- 
ries and 16 ties against 28 defeats. His 
1922 undefeated team was as outstand- 
ing as any in Princeton’s history. Yet 
he had his failures. Though the cour- 
age and spirit of his last team in 1930 
was inspirational, it was one of the 
worst elevens that ever represented a 
major college. 

“Football is 90% fight” was a typical 
pre-game slogan which Roper barked 
to make his boys believe themselves 
“teams of destiny.” He often changed 
his system in mid-season but never his 
contention that “a team that won’t 
be beaten can’t be beaten.” 

Roper often started out in one direc- 
tion and ended up in an about face. 
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While California realtors wept 
over his lack of commercial 
spirit, Asa S. Bushnell, graduate 
manager of athletics at Prince- 
ton, refused this year’s unde- 
feated Tiger eleven permission 
to journey across the Continent 
to participate in the annual foot- 
ball spectacle in the Rose Bowl 
at Pasadena. 








When he graduated from Princeton in 
1902, he wanted to be a doctor. [IIl- 
health forced him to abandon his cho- 
sen battleground, the operating room, in 
favor of the outdoors. He later com- 
bined his coaching with the practice of 
law. In 1912 Woodrow Wilson handed 
him a political job in Philadelphia. 
He never drank, yet worked many 
years for repeal, and he lived to see 
his hated Pennsylvania blue laws 
amended. When Princeton teams had 
bad seasons, he openly complained of 
football overemphasis. In good years, 
he frequently contributed football sto- 
ries to magazines and newspapers. 


DRINKING: Sportsmen’s Varied 
Thirsts Satisfied by Repeal 


Many great athletes never drink. 
Jim Bausch, often rated the finest all 
round performer of the day, will not 
sip an alcoholic beverage of any kind. 
Neither will Oswald Jacoby, clear 
thinking bridge expert. Tommy Lough- 
ran and Jack Sharkey, heavyweights, 
are also teetotalers. 

Others well-known in sport cele- 
brated repeal last week with the rest 
of the country. Jim Thorpe, perhaps 
the outstanding athlete of this cen- 
tury, swallowed a quart of pure wine 
before breakfast, a habit he acquired 
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Jack Dempsey and Max 
gulpers, welcomed 
stronger beer. So did Jim Browning, 
wrestling champion in 22 states. One 
of Browning’s rivals, Ed Strangler 
Lewis, tested a bottle of sauterne. The 
third prominent wrestler, Jim Londos, 
put his lips to a glass of anisette. 

An epicurean taste for wines is rare 
in athletic circles. Oldtime ball-play- 
ers such as Pop Anson, King Kelly, and 
Pete Alexander drank during their ca- 
reers, but seldom craved anything ex- 
cept whisky. 

Ely Culbertson finesses his wines as 
he does the cards. With fish he likes 
Chateau Y’quem, 1913; with game 
Chateau Neuf du Pape, 1915. His wife 
prefers a dry champagne. 


SPORT SHORTS: Jess Willard 
Loses His Pollyanna Nature 


in his prime. 
Baer, Pilsener 


Jess Willard is losing his sunny dis- 
position. 

When he was heavyweight cham- 
pion fifteen years ago, he was so good 
natured he had difficulty getting mad 
at anyone, even his ring rivals. Last 
week he started a street brawl in Cali- 
fornia. A traffic jam annoyed him, so 
he jumped out of his car and beat up 
two men. The police rescued his vic- 
tims and directed the group to a judge. 
After listening to charges that Willard 
was drunk, the judge sentenced him 
to six months behind the bars or a 500- 
dollar fine. 

Street fighting is an old diversion of 
boxers. Many of them, however, lose 
these informal bouts even if they don’t 
reach a judicial decision. Kicking and 
knife-thrusting are different arts than 
sparring under the protection of the 
Marquis of Queensbury rules. Mickey 
Walker was a set-up in an alley. Bat- 
tling Siki was killed in a gutter war. 
Joe Dundee, former welterweight cham- 
pion, was once floored by one punch 
from the fist of an undersized ruffian 
who never would have dared argue if 
he had known Joe’s identity. 

Paying and Playing: The varsity 
basketball squad of the Chadwick High 
School in Illinois pays admission to see 
itself in action. Last week a local 
bank closed, tying up the school’s ath- 
letic fund. The players generously 
agreed to help out by buying seats for 
the next few games until such time as 
the bank is expected to re-open. 

Bowled 777: Thomas Brady knocked 
ten pins down with one ball (a strike) 
eleven straight times one night last 
week in Troy, N. Y. Then he missed 
a perfect 300 score in his final frame 
by failing to drop one pin. His total, 
289, added to his first two games of 
245 and 243, set a mark of 777, prob- 
ably the highest of the year. In 1930, 
Otto Stein of St. Louis bowled a three- 
game record of 844. Perfect scores of 
300 in one game are not as rare as 
might be expected. Since the Ameri- 
can Bowling Congress began to keep 
official counts in 1908, more than 500 
Americans have rolled flawless games. 
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“ MORRIS ROSENFELD. N.Y. UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
The Yankee, Which Will Race the Weetamoe and a T. O. M. Sopwith and His Wife Casting the Keel of 
New Boat in Trials for Defense of America’s Cup The Endeavour, British Challenger for America’s Cup 


WIDE WORLD 
Victory Bonfire on the Princeton Campus, Honoring the Only Unbeaten and Untied 
Major Football Team in the Country. Princeton Spurned a Rose Bowl Invitation 
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BANKING: New Cooperative Spirit Puzzles a 


Stockholder, Pleases Washington and Rouses Glass 


Several Wall Street banks and bank- 
ers won praise instead of opprobrium 
last week. A man had bitten a dog! 

J. Stewart Baker, the 40-year-old 
chairman of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Co., and the great-grandson of one 
of the bank’s original founders, was one 
of the lucky ones. Like his father, Mr. 
Baker at 34 became president of the 
bank, which began business 134 years 
ago as a company supplying water to 
Manhattan. Over the entrance to its 
big, new building at 40 Wall Street is 
carved the figure of an elderly gentle- 
man, clad principally in a heavy beard, 
leaning on an overturned jar from 
which pours a stream of water. Some 
wag once called it “Father Wall Street 
watering his stocks.” 

At the annual meeting of the bank’s 
stockholders last week, Mr. Baker gave 
an account of his stewardship rarely 
equalled in banking annals for candor 
and completeness. His report, detail- 
ing such hitherto unrevealed items as 
investments, salaries, and pensions, re- 
ceived wide commendation. One share- 
holder, hinting that his past experience 
with annual meetings had not prepared 
him for such frankness, arose to ask 
the cause. Mr. Baker replied that the 
times seemed to call for candor be- 
tween management and shareholders. 

That same day, James Handasyd Per- 
kins, who last Spring succeeded 
Charles E. Mitchell as chairman of the 
National City Bank of New York, an- 
nounced a plan of recapitalization for 
his bank. It involved the sale of $50,- 
000,000 of new preferred stock to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. and to 
such stockholders as cared to sub- 
scribe. 

Mr. Perkins had just returned from 
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James H. Perkins: “The Bank Should 
Support the President’s Program” 





Washington, where he had conferred 
with administration officials on the 
banking situation. “Our directors,” 
he wrote to the stockholders, who will 
meet to pass on the plan Jan. 9, “feel 
that the bank should support the Pres- 
ident of the United States in his pro- 
gram of strengthening the capital 
structure of the banks of the country.” 

Simultaneously, in Washington, 
chairman Jesse H. Jones of the RFC 
disclosed that thirteen other New York 
banks had agreed to sell their pre- 
ferred stock or capital notes to the 
RFC. Including the National City’s 
offer, which was the largest, the 
amounts totalled $168,700,000. 

“These banks,’ Mr. Jones declared, 
“have no actual need for the money, 
but their action plainly shows their 
desire to cooperate with the plans for 
obtaining a stronger banking system. 
They have set a good example for the 
smaller banks.” 

Later he revealed, with a touch of 
pride, that his campaign to increase 
bank capital had resulted in total pur- 
chases by the RFC of more than $432,- 
000,000 of stock and notes of 1,370 
banks. Additional applications, he as- 
serted, were coming in at the rate of 
100 a day. “We certainly aren’t going 
to let any bank we own stock in fail,” 
he said. 

The principal impetus of the drive is 
the desire of the administration’s bank- 
ing officials to prepare for insurance of 
deposits beginning Jan. 1. Under the 
Glass-Steagall Banking Act, (to the 
disgust of Senator Carter Glass), de- 
posits up to $2,500 will then be 100% 
“insured” through the $2,000,000,000 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

All national and State members of 
the Federal Reserve System, (5,878 
were licensed by Nov. 22), automat- 
ically join FDIC’s fund. State banks 
not members of the Federal Reserve 
must submit to examination. Those 
that seem shaky get RFC money by 
selling it their notes or stock. Walter 
J. Cummings, FDIC’s chairman, an- 
nounced last week that some 6,800 
State non-member banks had already 
asked to join FDIC. 

Bankers have sharply criticized in- 
surance of deposits, particularly the 
unlimited liability feature. In the 
Senate Caucus Room during the Chase 
Bank hearing last week, the Chase’s 
president, Winthrop W. Aldrich, de- 
clared that this feature “puts a pre- 
mium on bad banking.” Senator Glass 
himself asserted that he had been told 
“almost officially” that Congress would 
be asked for another $400,000,000 for 
FDIC, indicating that the provision 
“is in danger of breaking down even 
before it goes into operation.” 

Senator Glass rose from a sick-bed 
and appeared in the caucus room in 
“a savage humor.” He thought at first 


that Mr. Aldrich’s banking reform rec- 
ommendations submitted the previous 
week attacked his banking bill. Hark- 
ing back, he accused New York bank- 









































ACM 
Senator Glass Arose From a Sick- ; 
Bed to Discuss Banking Reform 


ers, inciuding Chase officials, of con- 
spiring with Senator Huey P. Long to 
defeat the bill last January. 

He asked Charles S. McCain, a Chase 
officer, whether he had not aided Sen- 
ator Long in his January eight-day 
filibuster and “‘vituperative and violent 
assault” on the bill. 

“That is absolutely untrue!” Mr. 
McCain replied, explaining that after 
the filibuster, Senator Long had come 
to New York merely to discuss Louisi- 
ana bonds, and had asked him to 


breakfast. 
“I said, ‘Senator, what will you 
have?’ ” Mr. McCain _ continued. 


“*Well, I want a dozen and a half oys- 
ters, a sirloin steak, French fried po- 
tatoes, and a plate of vanilla ice 
cream.’ ” 

Senator Long, who was riding a po- 
litical steamroller over bumpy roads in 
New Orleans last week (see page 10), 
has his own version. “The facts are,” 
said the Kingfish, “he ate one dozen of 
the oysters, all the French fried pota- 
toes, and half of the ice cream. Then 
he remembered a pressing engagement 
and left before the waiter could get 
back with the check, so I paid. You 
rarely get the best of those birds.” 


INVESTIGATION: Senate Body 
Hears Details of Wabash Loan 


Winding up eight weeks’ investiga- 
tion of Chase National Bank financing, 
the Senate Banking and Currency Sub- 
committee last week questioned Charles 
S. McCain, chairman of the bank’s 
board of directors. The ““Wabash Loan’ 
came up, and this drew into the pic- 
ture Harvey C. Couch, a director of 
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the Reconstruction Finance Corp., who 
resigned from the bank’s board early 
in 1932 to go to the RFC. 

Some months after he joined the 
RFC, Mr. Couch, who is a lifelong 
friend of Mr. McCain, wrote the bank 
chairman that the RFC had “finally 
made the Wabash (Railroad) Loan,” 
part of which went to reduce the car- 
rier’s debt at the bank. The Chase 
Bank, through RFC loans to railroads 
in 1932, recovered some $10,000,000 of 
money lent to the carriers. 

Senator Couzens got Mr. McCain to 
concede that the bank pressed the rail- 
roads for repayment of loans when it 
did not actually need the cash. The 
witness admitted that bank loans to 
railroads were usually amply secured, 
although some of the collateral “got 
soft” later. He said that the Chase 
never got “payment in full” through 
RFC loans to railroads. 

Ferdinand Pecora, committee coun- 
sel, then shifted to the personal affairs 
of Mr. Couch by introducing a letter 
written by him in 1929 to Albert H. 
Wiggin, then chairman of the Chase 
poard. On the suggestion of “our mu- 
tual friend, C. S. McCain,” Mr. Couch 
offered Mr. Wiggin 25,000 shares of 
stock. “We have already made a nice 
profit, but you are getting in on the 
original basis.” 

The counsel asked Mr. McCain if this 
didn’t constitute a gift from Couch to 
Wiggin. 

“I don’t look at it that way,” Mr. 
McCain replied. 

“It was establishing a friendly con- 
tact with the head of a great big 
bank?” Mr. Pecora persisted. 

“That,” Mr. McCain replied, “plus the 
fact that the man (Wiggin) was in- 
terested in a number of other enter- 
prises.” 

Under questioning, Mr. McCain re- 
vealed that, after Couch became a di- 
rector of the Chase National, the bank 
made a loan to him and an associate 
which the bank examiners criticized 
for being under-secured. It has never 
been fully repaid but is now well cov- 


WIDE WORLD 
Harvey Couch, RFC Director, Who 
Figured in Senate Banking Inquiry 
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ered. In a letter to the Senate Com- 
mittee, Mr. Couch declared he had sev- 
ered all connections with the bank 
when he was appointed to the RFC. 

Mr. McCain later testified that he and 
Couch had participated in a number of 
stock-market trading accounts financed 
in whole or in part by the bank. He 
said his highest salary as chairman of 
the Chase board was $150,000, now re- 
duced to $128,500. The highest bonus 
was $40,000. He receives salaries from 
several companies of which he is a di- 
rector. Mr. McCain now owes the 
Chase bank $226,000, against which the 
bank holds collateral of “very little 
value.” He also owes $43,000 on a 
personal loan obtained from one of 
Albert H. Wiggin’s privately owned 
companies. 

The Senate Committee recessed until 
Dec. 18, when it is expected to take a 
look into the Detroit banking situation. 


UTILITIES: Power and Light 
Companies Attack Blue Eagle 


“The Federal government should not 
repudiate or shun its own Blue Eagle.” 
With this statement the electric power 
and light industry suddenly opened fire 
on the administration last week on the 
question of unfair competition. 

The occasion was a two-day confer- 
ence in St. Louis, where more than 400 
utility executives from all parts of the 
country met to approve an NRA code 
of fair competition. It was evident at 
the conference that the industry 
planned to make its code a weapon for 
forcing a showdown on the power issue 
when hearings begin in Washington 
next week. 

Private utilities have been on the de- 
fensive since the New Deal began ac- 
tively to foster “rate yardsticks” and 
public ownership through the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Public Works 
Administration. Until lately the utili- 
ties’ reform leadership, which came into 
power after the collapse of Insullism, 
has acted through the new Edison 
Electric Institute to check open opposi- 
tion to New Deal utility policies. But 
last week at the conference, it took the 
offensive. 

The Institute’s president, George B. 
Cortelyou, who is also president of the 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, was 
the chief spokesman. Mr. Cortelyou 
once thought of becoming a profession- 
al musician, and at 71 is still a good 
pianist. In his time he was private 
secretary to three Presidents, Grover 
Cleveland, William McKinley, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Roosevelt made him 
Postmaster General, then Secretary of 
Labor and Commerce (the first such 
post), and finally Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

He was present when McKinley was 
shot by the assassin Czolgosz, and, in 
McKinley’s memory, white carnations 
are distributed once a year in the Con- 
solidated Gas office. 

Mr. Cortelyou says little publicly, but 
when he does, he minces no words. His 
St. Louis speech was no exception. 

“The elimination of unfair competi- 


tion,” he declared, “and the prohibition 
of increase in plant capacity until ex- 
isting resources are fully utilized, have 
become basic and familiar provisions 
in the codes for other industries... 
“In imposing a code and increased 
costs upon any industry, may the gov- 
ernment itself reserve the right to vio- 
late its own standards of fair competi- 
tion? ... May even the moneys which 
the government takes from this indus- 
try and other taxpayers, be used by the 
government in violating, or financing 
others to violate, the standards... 
through entering the field itself as a 
competitor conforming to no standards 
of fair rivalry and backed with all the 
resources of the taxing power?” 
Mr. Cortelyou then handed to the 
code committee a letter from Frederick 
H. Ecker, president of the Metropoli- 


INTERNATIONAL 
George B. Cortelyou, Spokesman 
For the Electric Power Industry 


tan Life Insurance Co. (Life insurance 
companies rank with savings banks, 
trust companies, and other fiduciary in- 
stitutions as the largest investors in the 
$12,000,000,000 electric industry). 
“The various departments of the gov- 
ernment,” wrote Mr. Ecker, “seem to 
me to be asking far too much from the 
utilities in imposing increased taxes, 
asking increased labor costs, and de- 
manding lower rates, and at the same 
time devoting the proceeds of taxes to 
building plants for active competition 
with utilities under conditions where the 
taxpayers make good the deficiencies.” 
In Washington three days later Floyd 
L. Carlisle, a close associate of Mr. 
Cortelyou, conferred with President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Carlisle is chairman of 
Consolidated Gas and of Niagara-Hud- 
son Power Corp., and one of the recog- 
nized reform leaders in the Institute. 
The President and Mr. Carlisle, who call 
each other “Frank” and “Floyd,” dis- 
cusred “yardsticks,” public ownership, 
and the code which had just been filed 
with NRA. Donald R. Richberg, 
NRA’s counsel, was present. 
Meanwhile, Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes, who, as administrator of the 
public works fund, has been financing 
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the construction of publicly-owned pow- 
er facilities, remarked: “If the utili- 
ties had been content to give good serv- 
ice at reasonable rates, there would 
have been no demand for municipal 
ownership.” 

Thus the battle lines between the ad- 
ministration and the electric power and 
light industry seemed squarely drawn. 


FORD: Teetotaler Serves Beer 
At His Reception to Reporters 


“If booze ever comes back to the 
United States, I’m through with man- 
ufacturing,” announced Henry Ford 
four years ago. Yet last week, less than 
24 hours after the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment had been officially repealed, he 
was serving beer and exhibiting the 
1934 Ford V-8. 

The beer and the car appeared during 
the course of a reception and luncheon 
for a hundred reporters, given by Mr. 
Ford and his son, Edsel, at the Dear- 
born Inn near Detroit. The beer was 
good; Mr. Ford’s “off-the-record” con- 
versation was better, and the-car, ac- 
cording to Edsel Ford, is “the best 
we've ever built.” 

Compared with the 1933 model, the 
new car has more speed, uses less gas- 
oline, and costs from $5 to $35 more. 

After years of lowering prices, Mr. 
Ford now goes in the other direction. 
General Motors, incidentally, announced 
recently that its price tags would also 
be higher next year. The cause in both 
cases is increased costs under NRA. 

Although Mr. Ford complies with 
the terms of the automobile code, he 
has steadfastly refused to sign it and 
has become NRA’s biggest ogre. So his 
remarks over a nation-wide telephone 
hook-up to 9,000 Ford dealers before 
new models went on exhibition last Sat- 
urday, made people prick up their ears. 
“T don’t make speeches, I make cars,” 
he said. “I think 1934 will ‘be a very 
good year for everybody that works. 
... We have all got to pitch in and do 
all the business we can to help the 
President pull the country out of the 
hole.” 

Mr. Ford, who has a flair for getting 
people to talk about his car without 
seeming to do so, did not stop with that 
exhortation. He moved his huge Expo- 
sition of Progress from Detroit into the 
Port of New York Authority’s new 
Commerce Building, the second largest 
structure in the world. Simultaneously 
with the dedication of this building, Mr. 
Ford’s exhibit opened on six acres of 
floor space. 


TREASURY: Short-Term Notes 
Are Quickly Oversubscribed 


The administration last week Thurs- 
day rounded a financial buoy with col- 
ors flying. An issue of $950,000,000, 
or thereabout, 244% one-year Treasury 
certificates was oversubscribed the day 
it was offered. Thus the Treasury De- 
partment successfully overcame the 
“monetary crisis” which hung over the 
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governmental mid-month financing, and 
weight was given to Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son’s thunderous statement that “the 
Roosevelt dollar is the soundest money 
on the face of the globe.” 

When the books closed at midnight, 
subscriptions totaled $2,800,000,000. 

The issue is dated Dec. 15, when 
727,600,000 certificates of indebtedness 
mature. It is primarily for the pur- 
pose of refunding these obligations 
which, with full allotments assured, are 
acceptable in payment for the new cer- 
tificates. All cash subscriptions for 
amounts over $5,000 will be allotted on 
an equal percentage basis. Treasury 
officials were jubilant and President 
Roosevelt himself announced the clos- 
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Earle Bailie, Adviser in the Treas- 
ury’s Refinancing Operations 


ing of the books, an unusual procedure. 

Observers noted the issue carried a 
high interest rate and that the govern- 
ment’s purchasing price for gold re- 
mained fixed for several days before 
the offering, indications that the ad- 
ministration was taking no chances of 
failure. The interest rate was the most 
attractive offered to investors on a sim- 
ilarly short-dated issue for several 
years, with the exception of issues put 
out during the banking crisis last 
March. 

Earle Bailie, Treasury adviser, who 
helped with the refinancing, was asked 
by Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. to investigate 
possible “leaks” of the government’s 
daily price for domestic gold. The price 
is announced at about 9:45 A.M., after 
conversations (sometimes by tele- 
phone) among Jesse H. Jones, RFC 
leader, Mr. Morgenthau, and others. 
Advance notice of the price would be 
valuable to currency speculators. 

Mr. Morgenthau acted after news 
services complained that the gold price 
reached London four to eight minutes 
bevore it was announced and, in some 
cases, was relayed to New York before 
it was released in Washington. There 
was no indication as to whether tele- 
phone wires had been tapped or some 
Treasury employe was implicated. 


In his speech to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in New York 
on the day of the Treasury financing, 
General Johnson defended the Roosevelt 
dollar “from every measure of currency 
value—gold coverage, favorable trade 
balance, balanced budget.” He at- 
tacked the “bullion pundits,” asking j; 
they would have a “100% gold dollar.” 

Such a course, he said, would lead 
inevitably to inflation on the opening 
of the next session of Congress, the 
majority sentiment in the country be- 
ing for “a fiat money law that would 
wreck our economic system.” He de- 
clared that the President is on sound 
ground in “giving the inflationist theory 
an absolute test, but he is doing it 
without jumping into an unmeasured 
abyss.” 

General Johnson appeared to suggest 
that the President is steering a middle 
course, watching carefully both nation- 
al credit and popular sentiment. 

Meanwhile, inflationary fears and the 
administration’s monetary policy con- 
tinued to draw remarks from promi- 
nent men throughout the country. Sena- 
tor David A. Reed told Philadelphians 
that he hoped “the President may have 
the courage and strength to resist the 
pressure for direct inflation.” 

“If he does,” said the Pennsylvania 
Republican, “it will be my privilege and 
the privilege of the other Republicans 
in Congress to fight beside him.” 

Ogden L. Mills, former Secretary of 
the Treasury, advocated the restoration 
of the dollar to an “unshakable basis” 
as the only way to remove the threat 
of “ruinous inflation which the present 
forces carry.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Edwin R. 
Seligman, eminent Columbia Univer- 
sity political economist, held that the 
President’s present financial policy is 
“perhaps the strongest weapon in his 
hands to fight uncontrolled inflation.” 


LIFE INSURANCE: Billions 
Will Be Paid to Beneficiaries 


As might be expected, statistics rolled 
out voluminously when the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents met in 
New York last week for their annual 
convention. The association represents 
57 companies which have about 87% of 
the life insurance in force in the United 
States. Policy holders reach the enor- 
mous aggregate of 55,000,000. 

Fred A. Howland, president of the 
National Life Insurance Co., announced 
that a new high will be reached this 
year in distributions for death claims, 
matured endowments, annuities, sur- 
render values, dividends, and disability 
benefits. He estimated that more than 
two billion dollars will go to living poli- 
cy holders, and nearly a billion to wid- 
ows, orphans, and other beneficiaries. 

Dr. William .Muhlberg, medical di- 
rector of the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Co., revealed that the death rate 
among policy holders of 51 companies 
for 1933 had increased 2.1% over the 
all-time low of 1932. 

Noting a rise in fatal organic diseases 
of the heart, Dr. Muhlberg said that 
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these disorders did not necessarily come 
from physical overwork. Contributing 
factors are “the strain and stress of 
modern life, with its social and economic 
strivings and worries, its overwhelming 
ambitions, its tendency to overeating, 
to seek solace and forgetfulness in al- 
cohol, to burn the candle at both ends 
—nerve, tension, struggle, and strife.” 

Deaths from cancer showed the sec- 
ond largest increase, and cerebral hem- 
orrhage also rose. Both pneumonia and 
tuberculosis registered a drop. 

By resolution, the association advo- 
cated an early return to gold and 
prompt stabilization of the dollar. It 
held that currency inflation would “do 
no one any good” and that the people 
of the United States were entitled to 
a sound monetary system. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Dividend 
Declarations Reflect Optimism 


The ripple of dividend declarations 
that began in November grew into a 
comber last week when extras, resump- 
tions, increases or accumulations were 
voted by many companies. In the rail- 
road field, Alabama Great Southern re- 
sumed payment on its common for the 
first time since 1931, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe raised the payment on its 
senior stock, a Union Pacific unit de- 
clared on its first preferred for the 
first time since 1902, and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy ordered the first 
payment on its capital stock in more 
than a year. Three tobacco compan- 
ies voted extra dividends, with many 
other industrials joining the parade. 
Optimism about the future seemed to 
be the keynote wherever directors met 
to consider business activities. 

Automobiles: General Motors Corp. 
reported last week that its sales of pas- 
senger and commercial cars in the 
United States in November reached a 
total of 35,417, nearly three times the 
units sold in the same month last year. 
For the first eleven months of 1933 
sales totaled 743,827, against 490,068 
for the same period in 1932. Various 
divisions of the corporation are start- 
ing to produce the 1934 silver-anniver- 
sary models, with unsold dealers’ stocks 
for the United States the lowest in the 
corporation’s history. 

Retail: Christmas shoppers, appar- 
ently believing that the “turn” has 
come, are out in force. New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
all reported retail trade in volume and 
excellent prospects for its continuance. 
Many reports commented on the in- 
crease in new business caused by re- 
peal. 

The “Big Two” of combined mail-or- 
der and chain-store establishments, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. and Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., showed improvement 
over longer periods, probably reflecting 
increased purchasing power in agricul- 
tural districts. Both showed increased 
sales through about Dec. 1 for their 
respective accounting periods this year, 
which are not exactly similar. 


FOURTH ESTATE 





THE EVENING POST: Oldest 
New York Paper Is Sold 


The Sword of Damocles hung over 
The New York Evening Post last week. 
In the big penthouse of the building, 
John C. Martin, owner, and son-in-law 
of the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis, was in 
conference with associates. Down- 
stairs in the editorial rooms the staff 
waited tensely for news that would 
mean the life or death of New York’s 
oldest newspaper. 

It was common knowledge that since 
Mr. Curtis’s death and the withdrawal 
of all support from the bulging money 
bag of The Saturday Evening Post, the 
evening daily had been losing money 
steadily—$25,000 a week. 

This desperate situation had given 
rise to all sorts of rumors. One was 
that the powerful New York Times 
would take over the Post and thus ob- 
tain coverage in the evening field. An- 
other, was that the competing evening 
papers, the Scripps-Howard World 
Telegram, W. R. Hearst’s Journal, and 


paperman’s newspaper,” he said; “if 
you like it the public will like it.” 

Employes looked on with blank as- 
tonishment, then cheered. “There will 
be no change in the executives,” Stern 
went on, “the newspaper will be inde- 
pendent politically, like the rest of my 
papers. I support President Roosevelt 
because he is a great liberal, not be- 
cause he is a Democrat. LaGuardia is 
another great liberal. ' 

“I am for the Newspaper Guild (re- 
porters union) ... the only way the 
NRA can succeed is through the union- 
ization of all workers... Naturally my 
newspapers live up to it...” 

“I am in favor of controlled credit 
inflation.” 

Such utterances at the arch-conserv- 
ative old Post must have made Alex- 
ander Hamilton, a Federalist and 
founder of the newspaper, squirm in 
his grave. But it is the formula by 
which Stern has grown great in the 
newspaper world. It was such unortho- 
dox ideas that managed to pull his 
Camden (N. J.) Courier, Camden Post, 
and Philadelphia Record off newspaper 
junk heaps and make them into highly 
successful newspapers that smacked of 


WIDE WORLD 


David Stern (Center) Announcing His Purchase of New York Evening Post 


The New York Sun had made up a 
pool to buy and scrap The Post. Yet 
another was that the employes, me- 
chanical men and all, would take a 
25% wage cut. This would reduce the 
weekly deficit $10,000, and Martin 
would then foot the remaining $15,000 
deficit, while the 700 employes (on the 
verge of losing their jobs), would shop 
around and try to find a buyer to keep 
the paper running. 

All these rumors died suddenly when 
J. David Stern, the superlatively able 
and aggressive little editor-owner of 
the crusading Philadelphia Record, 
marched in. 

In the executive offices, overlooking 
the sprawling Hudson River and the 
murky, crowded harbor, he distributed 
a “hand-out” to reporters from other 
newspapers. “The New York Evening 
Post,” it read, “. .. has been purchased 
... by J. David Stern ... The first is- 
sue ... under Mr. Stern’s ownership 
will appear Monday.” 

While Mr. Martin sat mute in his 
penthouse, the new owner walked hap- 
pily through the editorial rooms carry- 
ing on running-fire conversations with 
those about him. “I want to run a news- 


the Pulitzer type of journalism. 

Last week other New York publishers 
in the evening field considered the sit- 
uation. To block off competition they 
had made up a pot of $250,000 to buy 
and scrap The Post. But Stern, the 
Philadelphia cyclone, raised the ante 
$50,000 and outbid them. They had also 
served notice of abrogation of the col- 
lective distribution agreement by which 
all evening papers use common trucks 
to serve suburban centers. This weap- 
on, a powérful one, in effect raises dis- 
tribution costs 400% and would serve 
to discourage any potential purchaser. 
But Stern took this in his stride. 

One of the new management’s first 
actions was to change The Post back 
to standard, from the tabloid size it has 
had for three months. 

This tabloid experiment, based on 
the belief that New Yorkers would like 
a small sized conservative paper, has 
been partially successful. Circulation 
shot up to 125,000 from 83,000 when 
the change was made. But since then 
it has settled back to around 100,000. 
Decreased advertising revenue from 
the smaller page size more than offsets 
this gain. 
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SCIENCE 





CHEMICAL SHOW: Everything 
From False Teeth to Alcohol 


Synthetic false teeth dentures, stain- 
less steel barrels, dark field micro- 
scopes, drinking alcohol made out of 
salt water and natural gas, Lt. Comdr. 
T. W. G. Settle’s balloon gondola made 
out of brine and aluminum, celluloid 
telephones, and resin toilet seats! These 
and other wonders make up the four- 
teenth exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries—the biennial fair of the twentieth 
century’s sorcerers, which opened in 
New York’s Grand Central Palace last 
week. 

Originally started to attract atten- 
tion to an infant industry, the biennial 
show has grown into a stock-taking 
fiesta for industrial chemistry. Chem- 
ists frequent it to keep in touch with 
latest developments, and the public 
goes to gape at the newest in spectacu- 
lar gadgets and devices. 


DEPRESSION’S CHILDREN: Dur- 
ing the gloomy years since 1929, the 
chemical laboratories have been pop- 
ping with money-saving inventions, 
designed to convert the slops of the in- 
dustrial world into salable materials. 
Show officials have ranged these in- 
ventions along a big angular table and 
labeled them “Children of the Depres- 
sion.” Of the 1,100-odd things sub- 
mitted, room was found for only 112. 

The Corning Glass Works showed its 
pyrex window for tin cans. When this 
is fused into a can end, a housewife 
may look in at tomatoes, sliced peaches, 
or ripe olives before she buys the tin. 

One of the huskiest of depression 
children has been rayon. In its infancy 
early death was generally predicted for 
rayon. Firstly it would not survive 
many dry cleanings, and secondly it 
had a cheap, gaudy luster. 

The first difficulty was soon solved. 
As to the second, chemists found that 
by putting liquid rayon in a device not 
unlike a cream separator, and whirling 
it rapidly, they could float out the oil 
particles that gave their silk its un- 
fortunate gloss. A swatch of the new 
rayon had the fine dull sheen of the 
best South China silk. 

Another “child,” important at the 
moment, was the Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. exhibit. It was a pint 
bottle of water-clear alcohol. It was 
not made from Louisiana molasses or 
Kansas wheat, but from West Virginia 
natural gas and salt water. How C. & 
C. is able to steal a carbon atom here 
and a hydrogen and oxygen atom there 
to be fitted together in the ethyl alco- 
hol pattern, it will not say. But to any 
qualified buyer it has thousands of gal- 
lons to sell daily. 


CENTRIFUGE: Anyone who has 
swung a ball around his head on the 
end of a string knows that the pull on 
the string is proportional to the speed 
of the ball. It was on this principle 
that P. M. Sharples built the first cream 
separator in 1880. Whirling whole milk 


in a cylinder at high speed, the light 
cream collected in the center of the 
core and could be drawn off. 

Since then Sharples Specialty Co. in 
Philadelphia has made centrifuges, or 
separators, for almost’ everything. 
Some purify serums in bacteriological 
laboratories and others clarify grape 
juice, varnish, motor oil, and cough 
syrup. Last week Sharples was able 
to show the greatest centrifuge of all 
time. 

No larger than a breakfast coffee 
cup, it has a pea-sized rotor which 
whirls at the fantastic speed of 1,200,- 
000 revolutions per minute. At this 
speed an outward pull 7,600,000 times 
the pull of gravity is exerted—enough 
to pull almost any substance apart. 

Since no electric motor or gearing de- 
vice would withstand such vast pres- 
sure, Dr. J. W. Beans of the University 
of Virginia was puzzled as to how to 
power his rotor. Finally he hit upon 
liquid hydrogen. Fed in through pin- 
hole nozzles, it whirls the rotor and 





also lifts it so that it has a hydrogen 
cushion and not a metal bearing to 
spin on (see cover). . 

Were the tiny rotor allowed to roll 
along the ground, it would travel 1,390 
miles per hour—so fast that no sound 
could catch it. Dr. Beans is somewhat 
puzzled as to what to do with his new 
invention. He knows that it will break 
down chlorophyl from leaves and hemo- 
globin from the blood. It may be val- 
uable in measuring the speed of light. 


HEAVY WATER: Science Freak 
Bargain at $66,000 a Quart 


If science had a midway attraction, 
such as Ripley’s Odditorium in Chicago, 
“heavy water” would certainly be a 
main feature. A kind of chemical 
“Zl P—The What Is It?,” it was discov- 
ered in 1931 at Columbia University. It 
differs from ordinary water in that its 
hydrogen atom has a mass of two in- 
stead of one. 


Heavy water, such as Princeton Uni- 
versity chemists have been making, has 
cost about $660,000 a quart. But last 
week the bottom dropped out of the 
market when Dr. Harold C. Urey, its 
discoverer, announced that he had found 
a way of making it for a mere $66,000 a 
quart. 

At the Ohio Chemical Company, he 
found that in their electrolytic process 
of breaking down water into hydrogen 
and oxygen, the heavy water was left 
behind in the electric cells. This indus- 
trial process reduced 4,000 gallons of 
water to 150 gallons. A tiny fraction of 
this residue was heavy water. 

Dr. Urey bought 50 gallons of the 
residue, further concentrated it, and 
succeeded in producing the water odd- 
ity for only $15 a gram. 

Heavy water kills small plants and 
animals. In human beings, the re- 
searchers think, it will produce fever. 
Dr. Urey believes that it may be useful 
in agriculture—not, however for water- 
ing vegetables. An extremely flexible 


rubber dollar will have to be devised 
before farmers will use $66,000-a-quart 
water on their beans. 


MEDICINE: Stomachs Removed, 
Thyroids Transplanted 


Nothing so delights a surgeon as to 
find that a man will work without a 
vital organ or with an extra one added. 
One of each type of phenomenon came 
to light last week in two different 
hospitals. 

In Chicago Dr. Karl A. Meyer, Cook 
County MHospital’s chief surgeon, 
jumped into the headlines by success- 
fully performing an operation done 
many times over in other hospitals. 
He completely removed a man’s stom- 
ach. The patient, a machinist, was 
close to death. The large quantities 
of pre-repeal whisky he had drunk 
shrank his stomach to about the size 
of a man’s fist. 

Dr. Meyer removed the unhealthy ob- 
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HE hand that turns this knob is ruler of the world’s wealth of 
entertainment. A twirl of this SCOTT dial commands the music of dance bands from 
London or Paris—direct. It brings symphonic concerts from Germany or opera from 
Rome—direct. It decrees that Spanish tangos, South American rhumbas,; or the wild 
laugh of the Australian kookaburra bird be heard with natural fidelity of tone in the 
quiet comfort of your home as far as 10,000 miles distant. 


This is the hand that tunes a SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe Radio Receiver! For 
this mighty radio gives any hand command of the most startling power ever built into 
a receiver. Power that is derived from the conscientious craftsmanship of trained 
technicians who build this instrument to most precise standards in one of the finest- 
equipped radio engineering laboratories in the country. So fine is this receiver that its 
advanced 12-tube circuit is positively guaranteed to give consistent reception of sta- 
tions 10,000 miles or more away, to cover the entire range of wave bands from 15 to 
550 meters, to serve without breakage or failure of any part (excepting tubes) for a 
period of five years, and to fully satisfy you on a 30-day free trial, or your money will 


be refunded. 


But that alone is not enough to make this truly “The World’s Finest Receiver.” 
There are other all-wave receivers capable of reception of foreign stations. The greatest 
point of superiority in a SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe is the quality of its reception. 
It has smooth sureness of tone that makes the listener feel perfection . . . and laboratory 
tests prove the justness of this feeling by scientific demonstration that SCOTT ALL- 
WAVE Deluxe reproduction varies from actuality in a degree so fine as to be undetect- 
able by the human ear. 


It is this quality of superb tone that makes the SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe as 
valuable for hearing broadcasts from stations nearer home as for reaching out thou- 
sands of miles for foreign stations. Its superior selectivity enlivens your dials with 
dozens of stations that cannot be received by less able radios. 


If you are tired of ordinary radio reception restricting you to a limited number of 
domestic stations . . . if you thrill to the thought of hearing the delightful programs 
direct from foreign lands . . . if you would like to listen-in to exciting police calls from 
all over the U. S. A., hear airplanes talking to their landing fields while aloft, or 
eavesdrop on wireless telephony amateurs . . . if you love music and crave to have it 
reproduced with all the richness of actuality . . . you need a SCOTT ALL-WAVE 
Deluxe ... and you will delight in ruling the new and more pleasurable world of en- 
tertainment it represents. 


Every claim of SCOTT superiority is supportable by proofs. Send the coupon 
for them NOW! 


R 
E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. yyy 


4450 Ravenswood Ave. Department NW 122 Chicago, Ill. 
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Satisfaction 


As Expressed by Scott Owners 


From every am in the U. S. A., and 91 foreign countries, 
has come to us the ression of satisfaction and pleasure 
experienced by SCOTT owners in the operation of their 
receivers. There is not room here to reproduce even a 
small representative number of those enthusiastic com- 
ments. But here are two that are typical of the way in 
which this receiver is appreciated in every part of the world. 


Enjoyable Reception in Bad Location 


Perhaps you recall that you warned me that I was in a 
bad location. Well, even in this location I have tuned in 
Eng land, Spain, France, Germany, Italy, Venezuela, 

lombia, anada and of course, a number of the U.S. 
ian wave stations. When I say tuned in, I mean with 
enough volume and clarity to sit back and enjoy the 
program. 

I have had a number of sets but I believe that the Scott 
is the finest Radio that I have ever owned. 

L. C. Miller, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


His First Testimonial Letter 


I have never had much faith in these enthusiastic letters 
that manufacturers receive from owners of their products 
and which they show to prospective buyers. And yet, here 
I am writing just such a letter, my first T neute you. I take 
off my hat to you. Your radio is without doubt the finest 
I have ever handled. For 12 years I have made practically 
every new circuit myself and have owned most of the 
nationally known sets. None of them have even been in 
the Deluxe class. | stations come in just the same. Your 
fading — is perfect. The tone is so far ahead of every- 
thing else that fom planning to build my Scott into my 


new home. 
Mr. K. G. Pfeiffer, 
Piggott, Arkansas 


SEND THIS COUPON 
For All Details and Proofs! 


E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories. Inc. 

4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. NW 122, Chicago, Il, 
Send me at once, without obligation, all particulars 
regarding the sco ALL-WAVE Deluxe, including 
performance PROOFS and technical data. 
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ject, then hooked the patient’s esopha- 
gus to the upper end of the small 
intestine. Gradually, he thinks, the in- 
testine will enlarge into a good, work- 
able stomach. 

Meanwhile the machinist has to eat 
six meals a day, each small enough to 
be accommodated in his tubular stom- 
ach. “My only trouble now,” he said 
last week, “is that I get awfully hun- 

Just about as important to the 
healthy body as the stomach are the 
thyroid and parathyroid glands in the 
neck. These small fatty-like bodies 
supply the system with a secretion 
which governs metabolism—the burning 
of foods to make body heat. Without 
the secretion (thyroxin) a child devel- 
ops into a dwarf or an idiot. 

When overactive it speeds up bodily 
functions to such an extent that the 
body burns out just as a racing motor 
does. Extraordinarily rapid breathing 
and high blood pressure are the first 
symptoms. When these develop the 
surgeon’s best course is to remove the 
ailing gland. But from that moment 
on the glandless person must take daily 
doses of thyroxin to prevent bodily de- 
terioration. 

It was for these persons that Dr. 
Harvey B. Stone of Johns Hopkins had 
an announcement of importance last 
Sunday. He had successfully trans- 
planted a healthy thyroid from one 
person to another. Heretofore such 
transplantations of tissue have almost 
invariably failed to produce the results 
expected of them. 

In a new host, organs generally die. 
Dr. Stone, however, kept the experi- 
mental thyroid in a solution made of the 
blood of the patient for whom it was 
destined. When it was fully acclimated 
to the new blood, the surgeon made an 
incision in the patient’s neck and put 
the new gland in place. It functioned 
perfectly. 











RELIGION 





NEW SAINT: French Shepherdess 


Canonized at Rome Ceremony 


More than 12,000 pilgrims crowded 
into Rome last week to honor the mem- 
ory of a 14-year-old French shepherd 
girl, little Bernadette Soubirous, who 
once beheld a vision of the Virgin in 
the town of Lourdes. She was being 
canonized. 

With two other children, Bernadette 
was looking for firewood, 75 years ago, 
near an icy stream that ran by a grot- 
to. Looking up, she beheld a miracle 
in the cave which has since become the 
most famous miracle-working shrine 
in the world. During the following 
weeks, the vision appeared seventeen 
times, the figure frequently ordering the 
child to pray, and the last time saying: 
“I am the immaculate conception.” 

A shrine was soon built on the spot 
and a marvelous stream gushed forth 
where none had been before. The little 
Bernadette did not live to know of the 
thousands of cures performed at the 
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shrine at Lourdes. She took the veil, 
and died at the age of 35. 

The ceremony of canonization in St. 
Peter’s was resplendent with the ac- 
cumulated ritual and pageantry of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Pope was 
carried through the great crowds on 
the shoulders of sixteen bearers dressed 
in red velvet. Two large ostrich-feath- 
er standards were borne beside him, 
and eight prelates held a gold embroid- 
ered canopy over his head. One by one 
the cardinals, patriarchs, archbishops, 
and bishops walked forward to pay 
homage to the Pope upon his throne. 
Then three times with increasing fer- 
vor the procurator asked in Latin that 
Bernadette be named a saint. The 
Pope prayed silently for a moment and 
then announced the canonization of 
Bernadette Soubirous. 

To conclude the ceremony the first 
mass in honor of the new saint was 
performed by His Holiness at a special 
altar erected in the center of the great 
basilica. Thus Bernadette joined that 
other French peasant girl, Joan of Arc, 
in the calendar of saints. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL: Convention 
Discusses Church and State 


In Washington last week the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America opened its silver anniversary 
convention with a mass meeting in 
which delegates of 25 national com- 
munions participated. 

Gathered in Constitution Hall, they 
heard President Roosevelt denounce 
lynching as “collective murder” and 
warmly approved his plea that Church 
and State should work together. The 
other sessions of the convention, whose 
theme was “Advancing With Christ,” 
were held in the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. 

The assembled churchmen could not 
approve all the President’s policies. His 
part in bringing about repeal was at- 
tacked by the Rev. Raymond A. Walker 
of Harrisburg, who rose from the floor 
to protest: ‘We all must feel that the 
leadership of President Roosevelt ... 
had a great deal to do with this moral 
sag.” 

Bishop James Cannon Jr. also pre- 
served his dry convictions unaltered. 
“Speaking for myself,” he said he did 
not “recognize in the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment the defeat of 
our cause.” 

Among the many speakers were two 
Methodist Bishops from widely sepa- 
rated regions. One was John L. Nuel- 
son of Zurich, Switzerland, who called 
Hitler the man who “turned the current 
that was sweeping Germany into the 
chaos of Godless communism” and 
“saved Germany and then Europe from 
the Red revolution.” 

The other was John A. Gregg of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Kansas City, who was particularly 
pleased by the President’s remarks on 
lynching. “Every Negro in America,” 
he said, “lifted up his head and thanked 
God for the statement of President 
Roosevelt on lynching.” 
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TRANSITION 


LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 


Bequeathed: To Jennie King Mellon, 
her son, and her daughter, $200,000,000 
by her late husband Richard B. Mel- 
lon. The fortune, greater than that of 
Pittsburgh’s other financial giants, An- 
drew Carnegie and H. C. Frick, will be 
whittled down considerably by taxes. 
About 45% will go to the Federal gov- 
ernment and 2% to the State. 





®©To Nieves Maria Walsh, widow, and 
Genevieve Walsh Cudger, daughter by 
a former marriage, $100,000 in equal 
shares by the late Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh, who died before taking the At- 
torney Generalship cffered him by 
President Roosevelt. 


®To Pauline Garrett, the pistol with 
which her husband, the late Pat Gar- 
rett, shot Billy the Kid, frontier bad 
man. It took an El Paso, Texas, court 
to decide whether she or a Garrett 
creditor should have the weapon. 

Birthday: Charles C. Pease, president 
of the Non-Smokers Protective League, 
79, on Dec. 4. While newly opened bars 
all over the country were doing a rush- 
ing business, he told New York re- 
porters: “There are only two drinks 
fit for human beings ... milk and wa- 
ter.” 

Died: Eleanor Steele Scott, 29, wife 
of Howard Scott, the technocrat, in 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York. 


®Chang Apana, 64, the Honolulu de- 
tective who was the model for Eari 
Derr Bigger’s famous character, Char- 
lie Chan. Most of the real detective’s 
work was not with murderers but opi- 
um-runners. 


® William O. Thompson, 78, former 
president of Ohio State University, of 
heart trouble, in Columbus. He was 
given most of the credit for building 
O. S. U. from a straggling little Mid- 
west college with 1,200 students into a 
$15,000,000 institution accommodating 
12,000. 


Sick List: Rosamond Pinchot Gaston, 
actress and niece of Pennsylvania’s 
Governor (pneumonia): reported im- 
proved. 

George Lansbury, leader of British 
Labor party (broken thigh): fairly 
comfortable. 

Tod Sloan, former jockey (cirrhosis 
of the liver): sufficiently recovered to 
leave hospital. 

Hannah Williams Dempsey, actress 
and wife of Jack Dempsey (tonsillec- 
tomy): recovering satisfactorily. 

Count Ilya Tolstoy, son of the late 
Russian novelist (overwork): not 
serious. 

Daniel Frohman, 82-year-old pro- 
ducer (thirteen glasses of Champagne 
at Lamb’s Club frolic): came to. 

Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior (bruised by fall on ice): not 
particularly serious. 
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SCOTTSBORO: Another Trial, 
Another Negro Is Convicted 





The dusky belles from ‘“Buzzard’s 
Roost” in Decatur, Ala., can no longer 
cling to the town jail’s steel bars, chat- 
tering and giggling with the seven 
Scottsboro boys. For Decatur’s second 
show is over, and the seven Negro 
youths are back in Birmingham jail. 
Two of them—Heywood Patterson and 
Clarence Norris—have been retried, and 
trials of the other five have been post- 
poned, pending the outcome of the Pat- 
terson and Norris appeals. 

After 41 hours of deliberation (the 
longest any jury has taken to decide 
the Scottsboro boys’ fate), Norris’s 
jury last week returned a death ver- 
dict, his second since his arrest’ in 
Scottsboro almost three years ago. 

Norris’s trial differed from Patter- 
son’s in only a few respects. Samuel 
Leibowitz, chief defense counsel, at last 
got State witnesses to admit seeing 
Victoria Price, the millhand prosecu- 
trix, far from the railroad car in which 
she says she was criminally assaulted. 

The defense finally introduced the 
long-delayed deposition of Ruby Bates, 
who again recanted her story of the at- 
tack, as she did in Decatur last Spring. 
Unlike Patterson, Norris did not testify. 
Judge William Washington Callahan 
repeated almost word for word the 
charge he had made to Patterson’s jury, 
remembering in this case, however, to 
tell the jury how to word a possible ac- 
quittal. The judge then took the stand 
while Mr. Leibowitz examined him and 
pressed him to amend his charge. 

The jurors—some of them in boots, 
most of them without neckties—then 
retired to decide the fate of the colored 
boy in overalls and a red sweater. As 
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the hours dragged wearily by and no 
word came from the jury, loungers 
around the courthouse began to talk of 
a mistrial. Angry looks were cast at 
Mr. Leibowitz, and Judge Callahan felt 
obliged to appoint two extra guards for 
him. 

At last the jury returned—with a 
conviction. Norris and Patterson stood 
up, both grinning broadly. 

“I order the warden of Kilby Prison 
(in Montgomery) to put you to death 
by causing a current of electricity of 
sufficient voltage to be applied,” said 
Judge Callahan. “And may God have 
mercy upon your soul.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Death Penalty 
Vetoed by Kansas Governor 


A bill reestablishing death as a pen- 
alty for first-degree murder was vetoed 
last week by Gov. Alf M. Landon of 
Kansas. This State abolished capital 
punishment in 1907, after 37 years 
without an execution. A crime wave 
caused the Legislature in 1931 to pass 
a bill providing for electrocution, which 
was promptly vetoed by Gov. Harry 
H. Woodring. The Legislature’s sec- 
ond attempt to restore capital punish- 
ment was vetoed by Governor Landon 
because the special session forgot to 
pass a companion bill to set up a gal- 
lows at the State penitentiary. 

Ordered: By Judge R. L. Corban 
of Natchez, Miss., a mistrial in the 
cases of R. H. C. Dana and Octavia 
Dockery, charged with murdering Jane 
Surget Merrill, because the court ex- 
amined 300 prospective jurors and was 
unable to find twelve without fixed opin- 
ions. A year ago last August Miss Mer- 
rill, 72-year-old spinster daughter of 
a former envoy to Belgium, was found 
murdered near her home. For years 
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she had waged a feud over marauding 
goats from Dana’s decayed ancestra] 
home, known locally as “Goat Castle.” 
Suspicion promptly fell on the “cas- 
tle’s” inhabitants, Mr. Dana, nephew 
of the late Charles Dana of The New 
York Sun, and his housekeeper, Miss 
Dockery, daughter of a Confederate 
brigadier. Arrested, they were to have 
been tried last week. Instead, after 
the mistrial, they returned to their ‘‘cas- 
tle,” pigs, goats, and chickens. 

Signed: By Gov. Henry Horner of 
Illinois, a writ ordering the extradi- 
tion of James La Rue, wanted by Flori- 
da to complete a five-year chain-gang 
sentence. Pleading guilty to burglary 
after he broke into a deserted house, 
La Rue worked for six months on a 
Dade County chain gang, then fied. 
His tales of cruel treatment made a 
Chicago Municipal Court justice es- 
pouse his cause, and his extradition 
was temporarily halted when Chief Jus- 
tice Philip J. Finnegan granted a writ 
of habeas corpus. His case was to be 
heard this week. 

Sentenced: Dale Wallace of Hart- 
ford, Conn., to six months in county 
jail. Early last week Wallace reported 
to Hartford police that he had heard 
two men plotting to kidnap the 9-year- 
old daughter of Mayor-elect J. Watson 
Beach. Police threw a guard about the 
Beach home; detectives surrounded the 
little girl and Mr. Beach at inaugura- 
tion ceremonies next day; a man sit- 
ting in an automobile like that de- 
scribed by Wallace was arrested. After 
The Associated Press and New York 
newspapers printed the kidnaping story, 
police discovered Wallace was a free- 
lance reporter. Pressing for details of 
the conversation Wallace overheard, 
they discovered he had invented the 
plot because it made good newspaper 
copy. He pleaded guilty to breach of 
the peace. 

Denied: By Justice Isidor Wasser- 
vogel of New York Supreme Court, an 
injunction sought by Fay Webb Vallee 
to restrain her husband, Rudy Vallee, 
from divorcing her outside of New York 
State. “Mrs. Vallee,” Justice Wasser- 
vogel decided, “has failed to establish 
that the defendant is seeking or is 
about to seek a divorce in another jur- 
isdiction, in evasion of the laws of this 
State, in violation of her rights, or in 
consummation of a patent fraud.” 

Filed: By Mary Pickford in Los 
Angeles Superior Court, a suit to di- 
vorce Douglas Fairbanks. “The de- 
fendant,’’ Miss Pickford stated in her 
complaint, “is a motion-picture actor 
of great prominence,” continuing that 
she herself “is a motion-picture actress 
well and favorably known.” “By per- 
sistently absenting himself from her 
society,” Miss Pickford said that Mr. 
Fairbanks “has caused her embarrass- 
ment, humiliation, and grievous mental 
suffering.” The couple were married 
thirteen years ago and have been es- 
tranged since 1930, said Miss Pickford, 
asking a divorce on grounds of mental 
cruelty, neglect, and indifference. 
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ART: Brangwyn Uses Ingenious 
Device to End Mural Debate 


Frank Brangwyn, the Englishman 
commissioned to paint murals for New 
York’s mammoth Rockefeller Center, 
has proved himself a diplomat. Last 
Fall it looked as if he might join Diego 
Rivera on the list of artists who could 
not satisfy the Rockefeller authorities. 

In September the authorities in- 
formed him that inasmuch as the Rock- 
efeller building is a commercial one, 
the figure of Christ must not appear 
in his picture “The Sermon on the 
Mount.” Last week his painting ar- 
rived. Mr. Brangwyn, who had racked 
his brains to discover some way to 
paint the scene without the principal 
figure, enclosed his picture in a peek- 
proof case. He sent a letter saying that 
the painting wouldn’t stand two roll- 
ings, and that if it were unpacked it 
must be put immediately on the wall. 

The Center authorities took a long 
breath and opened the case—and to 
their joy found that the artist had de- 
vised an ingenious compromise accept- 
able to all. He had depicted a multi- 
tude looking up for some word from 
a hooded figure with its back to the 
spectators and painted in a much more 
subdued tone. 

Other panels by Mr. Brangwyn depict 
man struggling against nature, mas- 
tering the tool, and becoming the slave 
of the machine. 


NELSON GALLERY: New Kansas City 


Museum of Antique Treasures Opens 


Like Athena, who sprang forth fully 
armed from the brow of Zeus, the new 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
in Kansas City, Mo., was opened to 
the public last week fully armed with 
antique treasures, and equipped with 
every modern improvement. 

The museum has been erected and 
the art assembled through the $11,- 
000,000 bequest of Colonel Nelson, 
founder of The Kansas City Star, who 
died in 1915; and through $3,000,000 in 
additional bequests from his heirs. 

Classical in design, yet modern in 
feeling, the huge Gallery of Art stands 
on the site of Colonel Nelson’s old 
house, in the center of a twenty-acre 
tract of woodland. 

Twenty-three sculptured panels in 
low relief by Charles Keck of New 
York decorate the building. They show 
the history of exploration and settle- 
ment in the Middle West. Great bronze 
doors on the south facade depict the 
story of Hiawatha. These were de- 
signed and executed by Mr. Keck and 
Thomas Wight, Kansas City architect. 

The vestibules are faced with a local, 
creamy-brown marble, the great cen- 
tral hall with biesanz travertine—a 
chalk-like stone from Italy. There are 
twelve immense columns of black mar- 
ble from the Pyrenees, and smaller ones 
from the quarries at Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 

An inner open-air court of Renais- 





sance design has been built around a 
green cipolino marble fountain-bowl 
from the baths of the Emperor Had- 
rian. 

The entire museum has been de- 
signed for the most advantageous 
showing of individual exhibits. There 
is no large gallery. Instead there are 
200 small rooms where paintings and 
objects of art are shown against native 
backgrounds. Every nation throughout 
30 centuries is represented. In the 
American wing there are five paneled 
rooms taken from old houses in South 
Carolina, New Hampshire, and Massa- 
chusetts. There are period rooms from 
England, France, Spain, and the Ori- 
ent. A small Chinese temple surrounds 
examples of Far Eastern art. A tent 
of Suleiman the Magnificent, Sultan of 
Turkey, forms another room. 

Jewelry, vases, carvings, and other 
smaller pieces of art are not displayed 
in the usual cases or glass cabinets, but 
stand revealed in brilliantly lighted re- 
cesses in the walls of dim, unlighted 
rooms. 

In accordance with a provision in 
Colonel Nelson’s bequest, only paint- 
ings by artists at least 30 years dead 
have been bought. They include rep- 
resentative men from every well-known 
school. The earliest is the famous 
“Vision of St. Hubert,” painted by an 
unknown artist in 1510. There are un- 
usual examples of Titian, Gainsbor- 
ough, Ingres, and Sargent. Whistler’s 
great portrait of his mother has been 
loaned for the opening of the gallery 
through the courtesy of the French 
Government and the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York. 

The building contains a smoking 
lounge, a restaurant, benches in each 
gallery designed by the director of the 
museum, Paul Gardner, an auditorium 
on the ground floor with a seating ca- 
pacity of 700, and a stage for musical 
and dramatic presentations. 








BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


°*x.T. C.T M.T. P.T. 
Dec. 16. N. Y. Phil- 


harmonic Children’s 


Concert. COLUMBIA 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 


Norman Thomas, 
Donald Richberg. 
NBC—WJZ .....+.. 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 


Dec. 1%. St. Louis 
Symphony. COLUM- 
BIR ccsccecscccvocs 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 
Dec. 18. New World 
Symphony Orches- 


tra. COLUMBIA .. 4.35 3.35 2.35 1.35 
Harold L. Ickes. 
NBC—W4IZ .....65. 10.45 9.45 8.45 7.45 | 
Dec. 19. Rochester 
Civic Orchestra, 
NBC—W4JZ ........ 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 


Dec. 20. NBC Sym- 
Phony Orchestra. 
NBC—W4JZ ......+.- 


Dec. 22. Philadelphia 
Symphony Orches- 
tra. COLUMBIA... 


10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 


2.30 1.30 12.30 11.30 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 










































































RUSHIN’ 
RECOGNITION 


We admit our air-conditioned trains 
are revolutionary, but recognition came 
with a rush. Everybody rides in ele- 
gance and ease. Proletarian and aristo- 
crat enjoy the same high standard of 
comfort. It might be as cold as Siberia 
outdoors, but our passengers luxuriate 
in springtime mildness all year ’round. 
We'll furnish black bread if you want 
it, but you can eat royally for a mere 
pittance. One trip will establish very 
cordial relations between you and 
Chesapeake and Ohio, Try it. There is 
no extra fare. 


The Finest Fleet of Trains 
in the World 


THE 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 
THE F. F. V. 


All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 
Serving 
Washington- Philadelphia- NewYork 
Cincinnati - Lexington + Louisville 
Chicago- Detroit - Toledo- Cleveland 
St. Louis - Indianapolis - Columbus 
Richmond - Norfolk . Newport News 
White Sulphur Springs - Hot Springs 


The ticket agent of any railroad can 
route you on the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Insist upon it! 
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Ready Now — The Third Edition 





The 


COLLEGE BLUE Book 





Standard Reference Work 
of Higher Education 





Gives Basic Facts and Ratings of 
1250 Universities & Colleges 
1034 Tech. & Professional 
Colleges 


reduced to a common language 
"instantly" accessible! 


Invaluable for Educators 
Price $4.75 Parents 
Writers 


Order direct 


The College Blue Book 
H. W. Hurt, Ph.D., Editor 
Two Park Ave. New York City 








Ready Now Price $1.15 
The Influencing of Character 


Based on Research under Rockefeller Grant 


Ready Early 1934 


NEW 
=. . YEAR Book of AVIATION 


RP YOUNG 











Price $2.00 

















MOVIE PROJECTOR FREE 


with each purchase of 
our $50 coupon book 


Here’s your chance to get a fine new motor 
driven Keystone Projector free—plus half a 
year of home movie entertainment—all at 
the cost of the film rental alone. If you own 
a 16 m.m. camera, here’s the way to show 
your own films. If you don’t own a camera— 
now you can have home movies anyway. 


It is mecessary to limit this offer to the 35 
trading areas in which we have branches es- 
tablished. Write for details. 


HOME FILM LIBRARIES, Incorporated 
500 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Put Professional SNAP into your 


DANCING wimtcurisn When it is 


me to learn to dance correctly, beautifully, 
hnically, by this iyomarkable new scientific 
feothod The 'D anceograph—in 10 easy les- 
sons? fam on! “$1.98 for tor complete ome. ae 








NS day if not sat 
coin ah, srer—Fucnating Booklet, 
“Capture Living Glamour c’ Your Own 
Personality.” Mark X for course desired. 
O)Ballrom (Tango (Tap and Clog 


DANCEOGRAPH nan ART, Inc. 
555 Sutter St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


SCREEN: “Counsellor-at-Law”’ 
Film Even Better Than Play 





Elmer Rice has adapted his excellent 
play, ‘“Counsellor-at-Law,”’ for the 
screen. The result, as released by Uni- 
versal, is an even better film. 

It is still the drama of the near down- 
fall of a highly successful Jewish law- 
yer, who has climbed to the top of the 
heap by questionable methods, picking 
up an insufferably snobbish Gentile 
wife on the way. Although Paul Muni, 
the Jew who created the role on the 
stage, is replaced by John Barrymore, 
whose mannerisms are anything but 
Hebraic, Mr. Barrymore’s intensity and 
skill more than compensate for this 
miscasting. 

Just at the moment of the counsel- 
lor’s greatest success, he is tipped off 
by a politician that a blue-blooded re- 
form lawyer means to have him dis- 
barred because he framed an alibi for 
a crook nine years before. As extenua- 
tion for the Jewish lawyer’s action, it 
is advanced that the crook was a fourth 
offender, and as such would have been 
sent up for life. 

The society wife deserts him in the 
hour of need, and things look pretty 
black. Mr. Barrymore’s messenger— 
an ex-burglar—is able to dig up a scan- 
dal about the reformer, so everything 
ends all right. In addition to the main 
theme, there are several amusing sub- 
plots, enacted by players chosen with 
uncanny fidelity to Mr. Rice’s accu- 
rately observed types. 

Isabel Jewell’s telephone operator, 
Marvin Kline’s Harvard Law School 
graduate, and Angela Jacobs’s dignified 
but unintentionally comic secretary are 
outstanding. Bebe Daniels is appealing 
as the adoring stenographer whom the 
lawyer is always too busy to notice. 

Through the Centuries: A _ sincere 
and impressive outline of the history 
of Catholicism is unfolded in this film, 
produced by Beacon Films and released 
through the Catholic Cinema Service. 

It was written by Francis X. Talbot, 
S. J., and is an effective combination 
of original cinematic production, trav- 
elogues, and news-reel clippings. The 




















CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





KING FOR A NIGHT (Universal). Exciting 
melodrama of the prize-ring with Chester 
Morris and Helen Twelvetrees. 


THE: CHARMING DECEIVER (British Inter- 
national). Constance Cummings in an 
ctherwise ali-British cast which unsuc- 
cessfully tries to extract humor from a 
plot of mistaken identities. 

L'OPERA DE QUAT’ SOUS (First National). 
French version of the German modern- 
ization of the English eighteenth century 
“Beggar’s Opera.” Tedious—except for 
Kurt Weill’s score. 

QUICK, KOENIG DER CLOWNS (UFA). 
Lilian Harvey in the one about the lady 
who did not recognize the “King of 
Clowns” without his make-up. Fast ac- 
tion and many laughs palliate the stale- 
ness of the plot. 

THE SIN OF NINA MORAN (Majestic). 
Melodrama with Zita Johann and Alan 
Dinehart. She is framed to shield the 
“higher-ups.”’ 
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only voices heard are those of His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI (in a brief greet- 
ing), and Pedro de Cordoba, the com- 
mentator. 

The Biblical version of the begin- 
nings of Christianity (with Mr. De 
Cordoba reciting relevant verses) is 
shown. Christ appears and the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection are depicted. 
Next come scenes of St. Peter and early 
martyrs in Rome—screened somewhat 
in the Cecil B. De Mille manner. 

“Through the Centuries” then devotes 
many feet to present-day views of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral and the Vatican. 
The Pope is photographed taking part 
in numerous ceremonies against the 
magnificent background of the Papal 
Palace. 

The film ends with views of Catholic 
missionaries carrying on their work of 
conversion, instruction, and mercy in 
various parts of the world—including 

















John Barrymore in His new 
Film Role of Jewish Lawyer 


the battlefields during the war. The 
whole film is dignified and interesting, 
and is an example of the power of the 
motion picture to instruct. 

Girl Without a Room: This picture 
(Paramount) begins with scenes of 
Paris at dawn. Street vendors lapse 
into song; the camera peeks into win- 
dows to observe quaint types at their 
matutinal duties, and eventually the 
characters begin speaking rhythmic 
dialogue. Director Ralph Murphy seems 
to have copied many of the tricks of 
Rene Clair, the great French director. 

The story deals with a young Ameri- 
can art student in Paris who loves a 
girl. There is a misunderstanding. He 
takes to drink and while drunk has an 
idea for modernistic painting. It wins 
the prize, but the reward is revoked 
when the indignant artist insists that 
the judges have hung his picture up- 
side down. Eventually the misunder- 
standing with the girl is straightened 
out. 

Although the “Girl Without a Room” 
is not first class, it is still a pleasant 
enough way to spend an hour and a 
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half. Marguerite Churchill is attrac- 
tive in the title role, Charles Farrell 
does nicely as the artist, and Charles 
Ruggles and Gregory Ratoff make an 
excellent comedy team. 


STAGE: “All Good Americans” 
Only Intermittently Amusing 


As may be deduced from the title, 
“All Good Americans” is a comedy 
about Americans in Paris. Courtney 
Burr has launched this intermittently 
amusing play at the Henry Miller 
Theatre, New York. 

S. J. Perelman, who wrote it with his 
wife Laura, is a frequent contributor 
to Judge and the author of a book 
called “Dawn Ginsburg’s Revenge.” 
The play suffers from a shortage of 
dramatic action and a superfluity of 





VANDAMM 
Hope Williams in Comedy 
About Americans in Paris 


lines that strain a trifle to be funny. 

Hope Williams, a former Junior 
League actress, and Fred Keating, who 
used to be a magician, play two Left 
Bank barflies in love. Neither of them 
can be called a resourceful performer. 
Their ineptitude makes the proceed- 
ings monotonous. 

Mary Philips and Eric Dressler—a 
couple of professional actors—are giv- 
en minor roles. Had they played the 
leading parts, “All Good Americans” 
would have been far better entertain- 
ment. 

“Tobacco Road:” This play at the 
Masque Theatre, New York, is a drama- 
tization by Jack Kirkland of Er- 
skine Caldwell’s novel of Georgia poor 
white trash life. 

In a book, depraved morons may 
have: a certain morbid attraction, but 
on the stage they merely provide a 
revolting spectacle. Through the mire 
of “Tobacco Road” Henry Hull con- 
trives to emerge with a brilliant char- 
acterization of a sensual hillbilly pa- 
triarch. It is the play’s only redeem- 
ing feature. 


John Hay fell ill. 





BOOKS 


JUSSERAND: Memoirs of Envoy 
Who Served Here 23 Years 


WHAT ME BEFELL. 
346 pages, 82,000 words. 
fiin, Boston. $4. 


A French Ambassador once acted as 
Secretary of State for an American 





By J. J. Jusserand. 
Houghton, Mif- 


President, according to the memoirs of | 


J. J. Jusserand, the scholarly French 
representative in America during Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s administration. It hap- 
pened this way: Toward the close of 
the Russo-Japanese War, Secretary 
Such was the Presi- 
dent’s faith in Jusserand, that he asked 
him to revise the initial cable sent to 
the Russian Emperor containing a 
peace proposal. The President even 
told a Senator that the Frenchman had 
“taken the oath as Secretary of 
State.” 

M. Jusserand wandered through the 
great capitals of the world, hobnob- 
bing with the great and influential in 
both literature and politics. He was 
in Morocco when that little country 
was a bone of contention between Ger- 
many and France in the critical pre- 


war days, and he talked with Kitchener | 


in Egypt, when that old soldier threat- 
ened an Anglo-German alliance against 
France. 

His memoirs have a special interest 
for Americans. M. Jusserand loved 
this country almost as much as his 
own. His wife was an American, and 
in 1916 he won the Pulitzer Prize for 
a book on “America of Past and 
Present Days.” He was Ambassador 
here for 23 years. 

The memoirs, which he left un- 
finished when he died a year ago last 
July, close with a description of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s reaction to popular 
acclaim: “I love it for the power it 
gives.” 

The kindly traveling statesman of 
the old school has preserved his im- 
pressions in a chatty though somewhat 
disconnected volume. 


ONLY WOMAN: Movie-Madness, 
Topic of Priestley’s Novel 


ALBERT GOES THROUGH. By J. B. Priest- 
ley. 94 pages, 15,000 words. Harpers, 
New York. $1.50. 


J. B. Priestley has been writing nov- 
els on a descending scale of solemnity. 
His first works of fiction were long and 
heavy with sympathy for the London 
poor; three months ago he produced a 
somewhat shorter novel satirizing the 
hero-publicity racket. Now comes a 
tid-bit which takes off Hollywood in 
traditional style. 

Albert Limpley of Puddyworth, Eng- 
land, was a great film fan, who fell in 
love with each new female star who 
came along. Felicity Storm was the 
most alluring of the lot; so he decided 
that she would always be the only wom- 
an in his life. Unfortunately, the day he 
went to see her biggest production he 
was ill. Still more unfortunately, he 
had taken a dose of a patent medicine 

















Here is the land of sunshine and romance. 
This fine, dry, all-year climate is the home of 
health, happiness and out-door days. Douglas is 
Arizona’s third largest city, with fine schools and 
modern accommodations of all classes—yet you 
are just a few steps from the intrigue and pictur- 
esqueness of Old Mexico. 

Ride over endless colorful desert, visit 
fine guest ranches, large cattle ranches, climb 
pine clad mountains, see Chiricahua National 
Monument and other scenic wonders. Golf, ten- 
nis, sports—or enjoy complete relaxation and 
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if You Have 50c 


send it to us and 
We Will Send You a Tube of 


CARVOIN 


It Will Relieve 


NEURITIS BURNS 
RHEUMATISM, ETC. 


CARVOIN 


will give you relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy it first—NOT after other 
products have failed 
Price 50e 


Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-V0O-DENT 


“Stops Toothache” 
Discovered by a dentist & used by many 


CARVACROL CO. pest 2s 
2906 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative Dr. C. Eaton 
3694 20th St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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called “Thunderbolt,” which made him 
feel very queer. 

Looking at the picture, “Perfumed 
Death,” he mysteriously found himself 
part of the cast. He had to struggle 
through four terrible sequences. In 
each one, Felicity Storm appeared and 
asked him to rescue her brother, who 
was in sore straits. He never suc- 
ceeded. 

First, he was imprisoned in the com- 
ic opera kingdom of Petravia, next he 
found himself under the name of “Dead 
Lead Limpley,” facing a sheriff of the 
Wildest West; then he was in gangster- 
land where there was “nothing but peo- 
ple saying ‘Oh yeah’ and ‘Sez you’ to 
each other;” finally he was in high so- 
ciety, as the husband of Felicity Storm. 

This was too much. His passion for 
the star, turned to hatred and, emerg- 
ing from his coma, he cried: “I’m ready 
to miss her for the rest of my life.” 

This latest effort of Mr. Priestley’s 
will seem a little ungrateful to the pro- 
ducers who paid him good money for 
film rights to “The Old Dark House” 
and “The Good Companions.” The un- 
prejudiced reader may derive mild 
amusement from the hack burlesque. 


U. S. vs ULYSSES: Ban Lifted 
On Joyce’s Outlawed Novel 


A day after the Twenty-first Amend- 
ment was ratified last week, the repeal 
“of squeamishness in literature” was 
announced by Morris L. Ernst. Mr. 
Ernst, acting for Random House, pub- 
lishers, tried and won the case for 
James Joyce’s “Ulysses” in the United 
States District Court in New York be- 
fore Judge John Munro Woolsey. 

Although it has been called “un- 
doubtedly the most influential work of 
the twentieth century,” “Ulysses” was 
thought “to lead to sexually impure 
and lustful thoughts.” But Judge 
Woolsey studied the text for four 
months, then decided “that while in 
many places the effect of ‘Ulysses’ on 
the reader undoubtedly is somewhat 
emetic, nowhere does it tend to be an 
aphrodisiac.” After thirteen years of 
outlaw existence, the book was given a 
permit of entry into the country. 

“Ulysses” is the story of one day in 
the lives of some Dubliners, the prin- 
cipals being Leopold Bloom and one 
Stephen Dedalus. The former repre- 
sents the modern Ulysses, the latter 
Telemachus. The book’s symbolism 
eludes all but the most scholarly, yet 
the author, who in his youth took the 
trouble to learn Norwegian so he could 
appreciate the dramatist Ibsen, is said 
to feel that his public should try to 
learn his special language. 

Mr. Joyce uses a “stream of con- 
sciousness” method which brings out 
all the thoughts of the characters and 
requires the use cf a whole lexicon 
of forbidden words. 

“I tell you,” Judge Woolsey said in 
the course of a hearing, “reading parts 
of that book almost drove me frantic. 
The last part, that soliloquy (of Marion 
Bloom, a lady who knew ‘the facts of 
life)—it may represent the moods of a 





CHILDREN’S BOOK LIST 





THREE LITTLE PIGS. Brief text and am- 
ple illustrations of the jolly porcines who 
have made the big bad wolf the best 
known character in the United States, 
next to the President. By members of 
the staff of the Walt Disney Studios. 62 
pages, 2,500 words. Blue Ribbon Books, 
New York. $1. 

A BOOK OF AMERICANS. By Rosemary 
and Stephen Benet. Fifty-six entertain- 
ing poems about great men and women 
in our history. 114 pages. Illustrations. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2. 

THE DESERT ISLAND ADVENTURE BOOK. 
A collection of “True Tales of Famous 
Castaways Told by Themselves,” edited 
by John Grove. Authentic adventures 
such as those of Alexander Selkirk, whose 


shipwreck inspired “Robinson Crusoe.” 
These persons all lived to tell their tales, 
so the stories end happily. 170 pages, 
63,000 words. Illustrations, MacMillan, 
New York. $1.90. 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ART. By E. G. 


Huey and V. M. Hillyer (whose world 
history and world geography have en- 
lightened a juvenile generation). Paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture are dis- 
played skillfully in simple but instructive 
prose. 432 pages, 78,000 words. lllus- 
trations. Appleton-Century. $3.50. 

EXPLORING THE EARTH AND ITS LIFE. 
Guide through natural history from geol- 
ogy to human evolution, by James Lind- 
say McCreery. A tour of the ages made 
easy. 262 pages, 50,000 words. 
New York. $1.75. 

LITTLE BLACK SAMBO. The familiar Afri- 
can drama illustrated by Kurt Wiese— 
but with a great difference: some of the 
pictures can be made to move by means 


Stokes, 

















GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CoO. 
Little Black Sambo, Who 
Can now Be Made to Move 


of handles back of the pages. The result 
is diverting and sinister. 30 pages, 27 
illustrations, Garden City Publishing Co. 
$1.50. 


COMPLETE MODEL AIRCRAFT MANUAL. 
A fine comprehensive book of instruc- 
tions for air-minded boys, by Edwin T. 
Hamilton. 540 pages, 100,000 words. 
Plans, illustrations, appendix, index. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $3.50. 


MOTHER GOOSE, “pop-up” edition. Nearly 
every one can recite these verses, but 
nobody knows who wrote them. Henry 
B. Lentz is responsible for the illustra- 
tions, some of which come to life stand- 
ing up as the reader opens the book. 96 
pages. Blue Ribbon Books, New York. 
$2. 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ YEAR-BOOK OF GHOST 
AND MYSTERY STORIES. Edited by 
Franklin K. Mathiews. A 21-course din- 
ner of horror for small boy palates. 286 
pages, 70,000 words, Illustrations, Apple- 
ton-Century, New York. $2. 


GAY SOEURETTE. By Ada Claire Darby. 
A girl in a Louisiana frontier post in 
1803 fights and plays with Padres and 
Indians. She comes out breathless but 
alive. 312 pages, 60,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Stokes, New York. $1.75. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE EMPTY ROOM. 
By Augusta Huiell Seaman. Young lady 
finds excitement in a forgotten village 
of New Jersey. 309 pages, 58,000 words. 
Deubleday, Doran, New York. $1.75. 


woman of that sort. This is what dis- 
turbs me. I seem to understand it.” 

Parts of the book were first printed 
in the late Little Review of New York 
in the years 1918-1920. Then the cen- 
sors got busy. They burnt all the 
copies of the magazine they could lay 
their hands on. In 1922 the Shake- 
speare Press of Paris brought out the 
whole work, which had occupied Mr. 
Joyce for seven years. A _ flood of 
copies has found its way into the coun- 
try since then, not to mention a pi- 
rated edition surreptitiously printed 
here. These ‘“booklegged” products 
brought prices of from $10 to $50. 

Random House, publishers, publicly 
imported one copy in the guise of a 
collector’s item, and their lawyer, Mor- 
ris L. Ernst, tried the case. At its 
end he referred to “the salutary for- 
ward march of our courts.” His op- 
ponent, Samuel C. Coleman, Attorney 
for the State, was no less pleased. “I 
welcome the decision and am satisfied 
with it,” he said. 


JESUS’ MOTHER: A Reverent 
But Unorthodox Life of Mary 


MARY OF NAZARETH. 
300 pages, 75,000 
Doran, New York. 


By Mary Borden. 
words, Doubleday, 
$2.50. 

“It is, in any case, interesting to note 
that men still write with passion about 
the things that touch even remotely 
the life and death of Jesus of Naza- 
reth,” says Mary Borden in the preface 
to the American edition of her book on 
Jesus’ Mother. 

Miss Borden has already had proof 
of this, in her own case. The Catholic 
Herald in England printed a personal 
attack on the author which was so 
passionate that she sued the publica- 
tion. Her book is reverent in tone, but 
it is evident that she does not hold 
with all the tenets of the church, not- 
ably the Virgin birth. 

In undertaking the work, she dis- 
covered there were innumerable biog- 
raphies of Jesus, but very few of Mary, 
chiefly because extraordinarily little is 
known about her. Before starting on 
the text, Miss Borden consulted 58 his- 
torical books. Her dialogue she lifted 
bodily out of the New Testament. The 
result, whatever her intentions, is sim- 
ply another life of Christ—seen through 
the eyes of His Mother. The Christ of 
the Gospels remains the central figure, 
and Mary fails to emerge as a lifelike 
person. 

The author does one excellent thing, 
She clarifies the complicated political 
and religious situation which produced 
the tragedy of Calvary. The rest of 
the book is the scriptural story rewrit- 
ten, the gaps being filled in with the 
author’s own biblical prose. 

Her style is beautiful, but monoto- 

nous. 
Mary Borden is American born. She 
is the wife of Brig. Gen. E. L. Spears, 
who was British liaison officer with the 
French armies during the early days 
of the war. Since 1924 she has turned 
out one book a year. 





RECIPE FOR PREFERRED POSITION AT NO 
EXTRA COST. First decide what mood you 
want your reader in. If you're selling a product 
with a romantic, pleasure-making side to it—for 
instance, vacation trips, automobiles, cigarettes— 
tell her when she is looking for relaxation, enter- 
tainment, pleasure. Tell her your story on the 


pages of McCALL’S FICTION AND NEWS. 


AND IT’S JUST AS EASY TO GET her attention to your new face powder, 
or astringent, or foundation garment, if you wait until she’s in the mood to 
improve her figure, her complexion, her own charm. At the right time, she’s 
as eager to get your help as you are to give it. And that time is when she is 


studying the subject on the pages of McCALL’S STYLE AND BEAUTY. 


TELL HER 
WHEN SHE’S IN THE MOOD TO LISTEN! 


OR SUPPOSE YOU want to talk baking powder, 
or bathroom fixtures, or babies. Wait till she is 
thinking about the intricacies of homemaking and 
your story will echo her mood instead of interrupt- 
ing it. You will find she responds to your sugges- 
tions on household equipment, foods, or child care 
when she is reading articles that create this mood, 


on the pages of McCALL’S HOMEMAKING. 


AS A MATTER OF FACT, what the new McCALL’S does is to make an 
appointment for you, the advertiser, with the woman, when she is ready to 
listen, That is why this triple magazine, matching as it does the triple mood 
of every woman, makes your advertisement 31% more effective. For facts 
from advertisers, write McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


IT COSTS YOU 31% LESS TO HAVE A READER SEE YOUR PAGE IN THE NEW McCALL’S 





Shes an attractive til 
antl: she opens her mouth 





Your attractiveness can 

be marred the moment 
you open your mouth and 
expose dingy, yellow, 
tobacco-stained teeth. If your 
teeth have begun to lose their 
brilliance, if they are not 
white as you like them to be, 
start using BOST Tooth 
Paste tonight, for this new 
scientific dentifrice contains 
mild and harmless oils which 
dissolve and remove tobacco 
stains safely. 


ead 


MAKE THIS STARTLING TEST 


Blow some smoke through a handker- briskly and the discoloration disappears. 
chief. Notice the brown stain it leaves. To be fair, try this same test with the 
That’s what smoking does to your teeth. dentifrice you are now using, and see if 
Cover that stain with Bost. Brush it you obtain the same results. 














SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE — FREE 


BOST, Inc., Dept. G-11, 9 East 40 Street, New York City 
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